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-. As British as... 


In all things British there is something of the sea: there are even 


ocean-going ships inland at Manchester. Here it was that G.E.C. established 
its first factory, pioneering the manufacture of electrical components. 

Being a thoroughly British institution it, too, could not for long ignore the sea. 
Soon, down the Ship Canal, and eventually from every port in 

Britain, G.E.C. electrical goods, G.E.C. engineers and representatives went 
out to the distant corners of the earth, inspiring universal 


confidence in the achievements of British electrical engineering. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED OF ENGLAND 


England’s pioneer electrical manufacturing organisation — and still her largest 
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Preserving Historic Buildings 


British and French Methods Compared 
by LORD METHUEN, Doe A. Bast As = One ALR). BiA: 


In the Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments Bill, enacted last July, we recognized effect- 
ively a duty towards our national heritage that the French began to recognize a century earlier. 
Lord Methuen, painter and active patron of the arts, is specially qualified to compare what the 
two countries have done to fulfil this duty, since in 1944 he was one of three officers charged 
with the care of monuments and works of art during the advance of British forces through France 


THE question of the care of our historic archi- 
tectural inheritance has, fortunately, been 
much in the public eye of late; for up to a 
year or two ago Great Britain was the despair 
of people who really cared for that inherit- 
ance and wished to see this country—at one 
time iconoclast, at another, preserver—bring 
its methods of preservation into line with 
those employed on the Continent. 

Up to 1914 little anxiety was felt about the 
preservation of our historic houses, for there 
appeared to be enough money, generally 
speaking, in the hands of private owners to 
maintain them. Until then the Office of 
Works (promoted to a Ministry in 1940) con- 
tinued its time-honoured function, dating 
back to mediaeval times, of maintaining the 
Royal Palaces; by the various Ancient Monu- 
ments Acts, the principal ones being those of 
1882, 1913, and the Amending Act of 1931, 
the Minister was given power to preserve a 
great number of prehistoric structures such as 
camps, stone circles and barrows; also the re- 
mains of historic abbeys, uninhabited castles 
and many interesting barns and bridges such 
as the ones at Bradford-on-Avon in my own 
county of Wiltshire. The earlier monuments 
figured very largely on their list, but it is note- 
worthy that none of the structures which the 
Ministry handled could be inhabited except 
those handed over as a gift. In fact, the 
owner of any uninhabited building scheduled 
by the Ministry of Works was obliged to give 
the Ministry notice of his intention to demol- 
ish or alter it; but if it became inhabited it 
would automatically be taken off the schedule. 

Greatly increased taxation and death 
duties—in 1914 the maximum rate of the 
former was ts. 8d. in the £ and the latter 15 
per cent compared with 15s. and 50 per cent 
in 1939 and 1gs. 6d. and 80 per cent in 1950 
—together with a similar rise in the cost of 
living combined to make it impossible for 
owners of large houses to maintain them on 
income. It became necessary to use capital or 
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to find some other means such as opening the 
house to the public or letting part of it. Where 
these expedients were impracticable and, as 
was sometimes the case, the houses were un- 
saleable there was no alternative to pulling 
them down. As a result many fine buildings 
were destroyed without in many cases any 
records being made of them. Although it is 
almost impossible to obtain complete figures 
and those that exist include loss by fire, some 
seventy houses of merit are known to have 
been destroyed between the wars; as many as 
fifty since, of which five were of major im- 
portance. 

Successive Acts have been designed to pre- 
vent further demolitions. (Buildings belong- 
ing to the Crown, or to ecclesiastical authori- 
ties and in use for ecclesiastical purposes, or 
within the care or control of the Ministry of 
Works are excluded from the scope of their 
provisions.) The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act of 1932 authorized the Local 
Authorities to protect all buildings of his- 
toric or architectural interest. The Act of 
1944 was more far-reaching and empowered 
the Minister of Works to list such buildings; 
while under that of 1947 he was required to 
list them. The Historic Buildings Act of 1953 
broke new ground by providing for the main- 
tenance or purchase of such buildings, their 
contents and the land adjoining them. The 
later stages of this process have a direct bear- 
ing on the present situation. 

The 1944 Act also empowered the Minister 
to take certain steps to protect (but not main- 
tain) the buildings listed. Local Authori- 
ties were given power to make an order— 
subject to the Minister’s approval—that any 
building of special architectural or historic 
interest affected under an adopted planning 
scheme could not be demolished without 
their consent. The owner could claim com- 
pensation, however, and as a result few pre- 
servation orders under this Act have ever 
been made. Local Authorities were also given 
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(Above) Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire. 
The Ministry of Works is, and has been 
for some seventy years, responsible for 
the preservation and maintenance of many 
uninhabited castles, abbeys, prehistor- 
tc structures and the like in Britain. 
The National Trust, founded in 1895 to 
preserve places of natural beauty and 
buildings of historic or architectural 
interest, 1s now one of the largest land- 
owners in the country. Its properties 
even include whole villages of which 
Lacock in Wiltshire (left) is one. 
The Trust is a private as opposed to 
‘a State organization; its finances are 
provided by subscription, legacy and 
gift and each of its properties has to 
be endowed, though since the Historic 
Buildings Act of 1953 the state has been 
enabled to acquire and endow houses of 
outstanding importance which it may hand 
over to the safe keeping of the National 
Trust or other similar private bodies 
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One of the ways by which private owners 
of houses of architectural or historic 
merit can find means to maintain them 
is by opening them to the public. This 
provides an additional source of income 
that is not subject to taxation at the 
Jull rate. Where the contents of such 
houses are also of interest the attract- 
ton 1s all the greater. Chatsworth 
(above) in Derbyshire belongs to the 
Duke of Devonshire though he no longer 
lives there. Instead it 1s shown to 
the public and its magnificent intervor, 
containing one of the finest collections 
of art treasures in the world, draws many 
thousands of sight-seers each year. In 
this way its owner 1s able to maintain 
it—though death duties may enforce a 
sale. (Right) The famous double-cube 
room designed by Inigo Fones at Wilton, 
Wiltshire, another privately owned man- 
ston whose interior and furnishings 
should at all costs be preserved intact 
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A few cities and towns in Britain are taking an active interest in their architectural heritage. 
In Edinburgh, for instance, private and public bodies are combining to preserve such treasures 
as Charlotte Square (above), designed by Robert Adam, and the Royal Mile, now being restored 


power to make preservation orders in respect 
of a listed building, and to buy outright a 
building and the necessary land which went 
with it, by agreement or by compulsion. 

Buildings listed under the Acts of 1944 and 
1947 are divided into three grades : 

I. Those which should on no account be 
destroyed. 

II. Those whose destruction or alteration 
should not be undertaken without com- 
pelling reason. 

III. A supplementary list of those re- 
garded as an asset worth trying to keep and 
groups of houses of scenic value. 

It has been estimated that about 80,000 
buildings will be listed under Grades I and 
II and about 120,000 under Grade III; and 
it was admitted in Parliament last spring that 
so far about 60,000 had been listed, which in- 
cluded the big towns but not by any means all 
the country districts where some of our most 
important country houses, including the 
larger mansions and manor houses, are natur- 
ally to be found. It is hoped, therefore, that 
the Act of 1953 will enable the Minister of 
Works to give his immediate protection to 
houses of outstanding national interest which 
have not yet been listed under the 1947 Town 
and Country Planning Act. We will, in a 
moment, examine the scope of this new Act, 
and compare it with legislation in France. 
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Let us, however, first consider the work of 
the National Trust which was founded in 
1895 primarily to preserve sites of outstanding 
beauty. By the Acts of 1937 and 1939 the 
Trust was able to extend its interests and 
accept and maintain some of the best of our 
larger country houses and manor houses, 
setting an example and paving the way for 
what the Minister of Works can and should 
now do with his new powers. The National 
Trust has always been, however, strictly 
limited in what it can preserve by the fact 
that it has had no financial pool and has to 
rely on what the owner himself can provide 
by way of endowment before he hands over 
the house. Thus, in the past, the Trust 
has lost some fine houses through the owner 
being unable to provide the necessary endow- 
ment. In some cases owners who make over 
houses to the Trust have reserved the right 
for themselves and sometimes for their heirs 
to inhabit them, or part of them, as tenants 
of the Trust. The National Trust also owns 
certain mediaeval guildhalls such as that at 
King’s Lynn, some mediaeval barns, and, in 
conjunction with the Royal Horticultural 
Society, somé of the best of our gardens, such 
as Bodnant in Denbighshire, the home of the 
late President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Lord Aberconway; Hidcote Manor 
in Gloucestershire; and Stourhead in Wilt- 


shire, the famous 18th-century garden laid 
out by the banker Hoare. Its properties in- 
clude complete villages such as Bibury in 
Gloucestershire, Lacock in Wiltshire, and 
West Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. 

After the last war those of us who had 
experience overseas as Monuments Officers 
must have been impressed by the methods of 
preservation which obtain on the Continent; 
and many of us were rather shocked on com- 
ing back to our own country to find so little 
being done and nothing whatever for in- 
habited houses, except by the National Trust. 
It is natural, therefore, that subsequently, 
from time to time, this question has been 
raised in Parliament; and eventually, in 1952 
and in the winter and early spring of 1953, it 
was so vigorously pressed, particularly in view 
of the demolitions of historic houses that had 
been taking place since 1945, that a Bill was 
introduced to remedy the many defects and 
omissions of the existing law. 

This 1953 Act implements to some extent 
the recommendations of the well-known re- 
port of the Commission on Houses of Out- 
standing Historic or Architectural Interest 
(the Gowers Report) which was published in 
1950. The Act empowers the Minister to 
establish Historic Buildings Councils for En- 
gland, Scotland and Wales, to advise him in 
making grants for the maintenance of build- 
ings of outstanding historic or architectural 
interest, and for the upkeep of any land 
necessary for the proper maintenance of such 
buildings, and the repair or maintenance of 
any objects ordinarily kept in them. The Act 
seeks to remedy the main defect in past legis- 
lation, the omission of inhabited historic 
houses; for its object is to give assistance in 
the upkeep of buildings in cases where the 
owners are unable to foot the bill. Such 
grants can be made by the Minister, provid- 
ing public access is given to the property at 
reasonable times and providing repairs are 
carried out to his satisfaction. The Minister 
is also given power to purchase by agreement, 
or to accept as a gift, any objects which are 
or have been ordinarily kept in a building of 
historic or architectural interest, which is 
vested in him or is under his control or man- 
agement; or one which is vested in the 
National Trust. The Act also enables the 
Minister to, make grants to Local Authorities 
and the National Trust for the purposes of de- 
fraying expenses incurred by them in the ac- 
quisition of outstanding buildings. By this 
important measure it is hoped that the 
National Trust will not, in future, suffer the 
same anxieties and disappointments in having 


to refuse the most desirable properties for lack 
of endowment. 

The effect of death duties has been to 
bring about not only the destruction of his- 
toric houses but also the dispersal of their con- 
tents, often valuable works of art or examples 
of the finest craftsmanship; a part of our 
national inheritance as worthy of preserva- 
tion as the buildings themselves. In October 
1952 another committee, appointed also by 
the late Sir Stafford Cripps, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Waverley, published a Re- 
port on the Export of Works of Art, etc. Their 
recommendations were accepted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and a clause was in- 
serted in the last Budget authorizing the 
Treasury to accept historic chattels and works 
of art inseparable from a house of historic 
interest and which had always been kept 
there, in lieu of, or in part payment of, death 
duties. 

It should be recalled that in the Budget of 
1946, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Dalton, introduced the National Land Fund 
which represented a sum of £50,000,000 de- 
rived from the sale of surplus war material. 
“We shall use this Fund in various ways,” he 
said. “In some cases, where payment of 
death duties is made in land, it may be in 
the public interest that that land should be 
transferred to some non-profit-making body, 
which may not have the money with which to 
purchase it. The National Trust may be such 
a body, or the Youth Hostels Association. 
There are other examples. In such cases the 
National Land Fund would be used to reim- 
burse, wholly or in part, the Inland Revenue.” 
In this way Cotehele House in Cornwall was 
accepted by the Treasury in 1947 in lieu of 
death duties and handed over to the National 
Trust; the furniture, tapestry and armour, 
which had always been kept in the house, 
being left on loan. 

It is still too early to see what the effects 
of the 1953 Act will be, but it is hoped that it 
will enable a large proportion of our finest 
houses and their contents to be preserved as a 
valuable part of our national patrimony. Its 
success depends on the extent to which the 
National Land Fund can meet the demands 
made upon it for this purpose. 

Now let us see whether, as Sterne said, 
“they order this matter better in France”. 
The preservation of historic monuments and 
chattels of historic interest has been since 
1840 in the hands of the Beaux-Arts, one of 
the branches of the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation. Buildings of national importance on 
account of their historic or architectural in- 
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In France the preservation of important 
buildings has been a matter of government 
concern for over a century. The Roman 
arena at Orange (above) and the r4th- 
century Pont de Valentré at Cahors 
(left) are examples of historic monu- 
ments scheduled by the Beaux-Arts, 
together with churches, calvaries, sculp- 
tures and works of art. Approximately 
half the cost of maintaining scheduled 
structures 1s borne by the French govern- 
ment; the Local Authority or private 
owner is responsible for the remainder 


The Grand’ Place at Arras. Local Authorities in France have long been accustomed to cooperate 
with the Beaux-Arts in preserving historic buildings in towns, including entire street facades 


terest are scheduled as historic monuments, 
completely or in part; sometimes only the 
facades and roofs are scheduled. These com- 
prise prehistoric structures and property or 
land necessary for their isolation or protec- 
tion, and buildings of historic or architectural 
interest, inhabited or otherwise. Since 1905, 
when Church property was confiscated by the 
Government, the Beaux-Arts have had the 
responsibility of the upkeep of the churches. 
Structures which are scheduled in this way 
receive an annual grant of approximately 50 
per cent towards their maintenance, the work 
being done either under the supervision of the 
Beaux-Arts or by the Beaux-Arts architects 
themselves. A scheduled building cannot be 
altered or added to or demolished without the 
sanction of the Beaux-Arts, but the owner 
can, if he wishes, have his building removed 
from the list. In Britain once buildings have 
been listed under the 1944 and 1947 Town 
and Country Planning Acts they have to re- 
main on the list compulsorily, although the 
owner is subject to the same restrictions as in 
France, without, however, receiving any grant 
in aid. The Beaux-Arts have also prepared a 
supplementary list of structures of historic or 
national interest; the owners of these being 


under the same restrictions as those on the 
scheduled list, but not in receipt of any finan- 
cial aid from the state. Generally speaking, 
scheduled structures in France correspond to 
the Grade I listed buildings in Britain and 
represent all those monuments which should, 
on no account, be neglected or allowed to 
deteriorate. Those on the supplementary list 
in France correspond probably to the type of 
structure that ranks high in the Grade II 
class. In France no attempt has been made to 
list the enormous number of buildings which 
we have aimed at in this country. 

The French also schedule objects of art; 
mainly the finely carved and sculptured 
figures of saints, etc., which are still to be seen 
in many of the churches, and art treasures be- 
longing to public bodies or, in some cases, to 
private individuals. Privately owned and 
scheduled objects of art cannot in France be 
sold without the Minister being informed 
beforehand, when he can exercise his option, 
by an Act of 1913, to acquire them. They 
cannot be removed or substituted and those 
owned by the state are inalienable; nor can 
scheduled works of art be exported from 
France. In Britain the law is somewhat 
different. We do not schedule chattels or 
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objects of art, but we only allow their export 
under licence. The state retains the right to 
prevent, in suitable cases, the export of objects 
of art of great importance; but if this is done 
the owner has to be assured of an offer to pur- 
chase at a fair price. This applies to objects 
of art more than 100 years old or £1000 in 
value. So, on balance, though in Britain the 
government has not the power to schedule 
works of art it has, at any rate, the right to 
prevent their export if it is prepared to pro- 
vide the money for their purchase; and we 
have, in addition, the great advantage of the 
Treasury being able to accept works of art, 
furniture, furnishings, etc., inseparable from 
an historic house in lieu of death duties when 
accepting the house itself. 

French law does not provide for this; and 
though we start more than a century later 
than they; we appear to have evolved a 
method of keeping together historic structures 
and their contents—so long as we are_pre- 
pared to go at it with vigour in a way which 
will allow us to preserve what we value most 
as a human document rather than as a lifeless 
unused structure. Fortunately, our own coun- 
try is still rich in houses of historic interest; 
whereas France has suffered by being overrun 
in times of war, with consequent loss. The 
Revolution destroyed or was the cause of 
destroying a certain number; and after the 
return of the King in 1817 there were further 
demolitions which were only halted when the 
Guizot administration came into power, the 
Historical Monuments Commission being 
formed in 1835. By that time nothing, except 
the lay-out, remained of the magnificent but 
costly Chateau de Marly, with its twelve 
pavilions built by Louis XIV for his special 
guests. Many fine chateaux have however 
been preserved through the vicissitudes of the 
last 150 years, and are to be found all over 
France, the finest of them probably in the Ie 
de France and in Touraine. 

Privately owned and inhabited country 
houses of great architectural merit have also 
been scheduled by the Beaux-Arts in Bur- 
gundy, in Normandy, in the Dordogne and 
elsewhere. To these magnificent country 
houses should be added a great number of 
town houses of historical or architectural in- 
_ terest, as well as such things as dovecotes, 
cemetery crosses and calvaries (especially in 
Brittany); ramparts and fortifications such 
as those built by Vauban at Lille, Maubeuge 
and Arras; mediaeval gateways, as at Douai; 
classical structures such as the Arcs de 
Triomphe at Orange and at Carpentras, the 
Maison Carrée and the Arena at Nimes, to 
mention only some of the best known. 
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In France, the Local Authorities work in 
close collaboration with the Beaux-Arts 
officials. Departments vary somewhat in the 
interest they show. Going, say, from Calvados 
into the Department of the Eure, one is 
struck by the way towns and villages have 
posted at their entrances large placards draw- 
ing motorists’ attention to their historic 
monuments. Without the active, intelligent 
support of Local Authorities, no general 
scheme for the preservation of historic monu- 
ments would be practicable. Our legislature 
saw this quite clearly when the Town and 
Country Planning Acts were framed and even 
earlier in the Ancient Monuments Acts; for at 
all times Local Authorities have been given 
definite duties and powers and it is not the 
fault of Parliament if some have not shown 
the vision expected of them. If we wish to 
make a success of our own _ preservation 
through the 1947 Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act and the new Act of 1953, Local 
Authorities should learn to cooperate with 
the central authority and with the various 
local preservation societies that have come 
into existence during the last twenty years or 
so. Too often this cooperation is not only 
lacking, but there may even be some aversion 
to the actual preservation of historic build- 
ings on the part of the Local Authority, par- 
ticularly where town planning schemes are 
in preparation and where redundant build- 
ings, however interesting, are threatened 
with demolition or have been already ruth- 
lessly swept away instead of being incorpor- 
ated in new schemes. The French try to pre- 
serve such buildings; and even where they 
have to be demolished, they often re-erect 
them or their facades in some convenient 
place in the same town. 

In France all buildings of historic interest 
come under the Beaux-Arts, including the 
churches, as has been noted. In England the 
Ministry of Works may, in time, take over 
some of the more interesting of the churches 
declared redundant; otherwise the Minister is 
in no way responsible for these structures, 
thanks to the provision of the Faculties 
Jurisdiction Measure of 1938, whereby 
buildings used for ecclesiastical purposes are 
protected, as regards their structure and any 
new work, by the Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittees. 

The chief difference, as I see it, between 
the French system and our own is that of our 
respective points of view. The French, with 
their long experience and their emphasis on 
the historical as well as the architectural value 
of their monuments, take their preservation 
for granted and make all the use they can of 
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The renaissance Chateau de Villandry, near Tours. Its splendid formal gardens, now restored to their 
below balustraded terraces, are a practical inspiration 


original layout of box-bordered flower-beds 
to gardeners from all over the world for it has become a horticu search centre 
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The Chateau de Rosny-sur-Seine, built in the early 17th century for Henri IV’s minister, Sully, 


here represents the many fine privately owned French country houses scheduled by the Beaux-Arts 


them for their tourist trade. In fact, many 
scheduled monuments in France, particularly 
in the smaller provincial towns, have been 
given a certain additional cachet by the very 
fact of their being scheduled. 

In both countries the historic chateau or 
country house is threatened with extinction, 
particularly in our own country with its 
devilishly efficient system of taxation. In both 
countries, owners are somewhat reluctant to 
try to find new uses for their mansions; in a 
way this is natural, as in most cases if the 
houses were to be put to a new use it would 
mean the dispersal of the historical contents 
and possibly the deterioration of the building 
itself, as in the case of some houses converted 
into schools. Yet it is difficult to see what 
other alternatives are left as the financial 
recommendations contained in the Gowers 
Report have not proved acceptable to Parlia- 
ment. The remedies in the 1953 Act have 
altogether avoided the controversial question 
of taxation and only make provision for direct 
grants for upkeep and to assist the National 
Trust in taking over houses and their contents 
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whose owners cannot fully endow them. The 
French have nothing like this; so that if ade- 
quate financial provision is made by succes- 
sive governments to bridge the gap between 
private ownership and state assistance, in the 
long run our system may prove as satisfactory 
as that followed in France. 

We start with two great handicaps: the 
time-lag, and the apparent apathy of many 
Local Authorities, particularly where historic 
town houses are concerned. We cannot help 
the first; and we can only trust that there will 
be a change of heart as regards the latter. 
There are signs; Bath, York, Edinburgh, 
Brighton and Hove, King’s Lynn, to name a 
few, ‘are aware of their rich heritage. Let us 
hope other Local Authorities may realize the 
intrinsic value of their architectural heritage 
before it is wrecked under some specious and 
ill-considered planning scheme. The National 
Trust has been for some years the sheet- 
anchor of the owner of the historic country 
house; undér the new Act his home should 
be less in danger of destruction, and the 
nation all the richer. 


Meeting New Zealand Birds 


by TELFORD HINDLEY WORK 


Dr Work is an American specialist in tropical diseases. His medical investigations, undertaken 
in many parts of the world, have also permitted him to indulge in his hobby of observing bird 
life in such widely different surroundings as those of California, Spitsbergen, Egypt and Japan 


None of my many journeys in search of birds 
in different corners of the globe has been of 
greater enjoyment or interest than the one I 
made with my family to the islands of New 
Zealand. Perhaps it was in part due to the 
hospitable reception of the New Zealanders, 
when our inauspicious entrance into their 
country suddenly became a newsworthy 
event within twenty-four hours of our arrival 
in Auckland, as fire gutted the wooden-hulled 
schooner Huia, in which we had sailed the 
fifteen hundred miles from Fiji. Hardly a 
garment was left undamaged by the flames. 
This inevitably left us equipped at best for a 
gypsy life in the subsequent five weeks which 
took us south, from bird habitat to habitat, 
all the way to Stewart Island. 

The naturally beautiful and rugged coun- 
try of New Zealand, peopled by two million 
citizens of self-sufficient Anglo-Saxon or Poly- 
nesian stock, who love and protect their out- 
of-doors, is conducive to a life of camping, 
tramping and nature study. Its ancient geo- 
graphical isolation, combined with its position 
in the southern hemisphere halfway between 
pole and equator, has produced a unique bio- 
logical environment. 

Lack of predatory animals allowed a de- 
velopment and adaptation of flightless birds, 
such as the kiwi and penguin, unsurpassed in 
any other area of the world. The lengthy 
shoreline of the insular land masses became 
the breeding and feeding habitat for a re- 
markable variety of sea-birds. 

It was to see at first hand what we could of 
this avian ecology that we started southward 
one morning in our Ford Anglia, which car- 
ried not only my wife Ellen, the children 
Clem and Kathleen, and me, but our Tilley 
lamp, Primus stove, tarpaulin, sleeping bags, 
cots, pans and cameras. For the next four 
thousand miles the little four-cylinder engine 
never coughed or wearied, in spite of its load 
and the steep gradients of the mountainous 
and coastal terrain of the North and South 
Islands. 

The first leg of our journey took us through 
the thermal areas of Rotorua and Wairakei 
with their geysers, mud pots, hot springs and 


coloured pools. The giant tree-fern forests 
bordering such lakes as Okataina, where the 
trout grow as large as any anywhere, held their 
gaily hued and interesting birds. But as it 
was early in November, their nesting-time, we 
were anxious to get to the colonies of sea-birds 
along the coast near Napier. 

On past Lake Taupo we climbed two 
mountain ranges—the Ahimanawa and 
Maungaharuru—before again coming within 
sight of the South Pacific Ocean. About four- 
teen miles south of Napier, on the southern 
arm of Hawke Bay, we drove to the end of a 
road, beyond which a narrow strip of rocky 
and sandy shoreline was beginning to appear 
between the frothing edge of the surf and pre- 
cipitous, high, dark cliffs. We were told that 
it was another five-and-a-half miles to the tip 
of Cape Kidnappers where we expected to 
find the only mainland nesting colony of the 
Australian Gannet in New Zealand. Other 
trampers began to appear in twos and threes 
with packs on their backs to hike the distance 
to the cape along the shore which was exposed 
all the way only a few hours twice a day at 
low tide. 

Their enthusiasm encouraged us in the 
difficult decision to take a boy barely six 
and a girl not yet eight on an eleven-mile 
one-day round trip across tiring sand and 
gravel; and with gentle persistence we covered 
the four miles along the beach in a couple of 
hours. Reaching a hostel at this point, we 
hiked a steep mile up away from the shore, 
which was now disappearing in the turbulence 
of the incoming tide. Ahead lay a ridge ex- 
tending due east, seeming to split the blue 
ocean with razor sharpness. The last half- 
mile was a precarious climb along the side 
and top of this sharp ridge to the very edge of 
the colony. The peaks, connected by narrow 
necks of crumbling lime and sandstone, in- 
dented on either side by hundred-foot chasms 
that dropped into a pounding sea, were 
almost islands. Here many thousands of gan- 
nets—noisy, quarrelsome and sometimes even 
dispossessive—crowd their nests edge to edge. 
It may seem foolish for them to do so when 
they get along so poorly together; but per- 
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All Ki sdnchria by the author 
(Above) The approach to the colony of Australian Gannets at Cape Aidnappers; it les along five- 
and-a-half miles of beach which 1s only fully exposed for a short time twice a day at low tide. 
(Below) The gannets refuse to budge from their nests in spite of the proximity of human beings 
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Near Punakaiki on the west coast of the South Island, the White- 
fronted Terns nest in precarious nooks and crannies on the cliffs. 
In this they differ from their tern relates in other paris of 
the world which prefer beaches, sand-bars, swamps or Arctic tundra 


(Above) Magnificent views of the Southern Alps delight the traveller on the way through them from the 
west coast to the lakes in their south-eastern valleys. (Below) The road built during the gold-rush of 
the eighties to the mining town of Skippers near Lake Wakatipu traverses the gorge of the Shotover River 


The Little Blue Penguins, the smallest and perhaps the commonest of the New Zealand penguins, 
nest in colonies of several hundred pairs which extend occasionally for miles along the coasts. 
They are flightless and awkward on land yet they may sometimes have to scramble half a mile from 
their nesting burrows down to the sea in search of food for themselves and their voracious young 


haps their ancestors chose the site for safety 
and mutual protection and tradition holds 
them there. Anyway the density is limited by 
their need to keep out of range of each other’s 
sharp beaks. 

Gannets are remarkable birds in flight as 
well as in their breeding habits. They are 
super-streamlined, allowing them to dive from 
considerable heights deep into the sea in pur- 
suit of fish upon which they feed. As in jet 
aircraft, the design for speed sacrifices a grace- 
ful slow-speed landing. This is nowhere more 
evident than in a nesting colony where the 
birds plop onto the ground sometimes grossly 
unbalanced by a crop full of fish for the single 
nestling which reaches up into the parent’s 
maw to extract the partially digested food. 

The most fascinating behaviour to watch 
was the performance staged by a pair when a 
mate returned to the nest with food for the 
young, or displaced the other in covering 
the egg. It might begin as one bird stood at 
the edge, neck extended, with the head bob- 
bing back and forth toward the mate which 
might respond in the same way. Then would 
ensue a Caress terminated by a cheek-to-cheek 
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kiss with each bird nibbling the other’s cheek 
with the tip of the beak. All might be con- 
cluded by a deep bow, bringing neck and 
head close to the ground as one carefully 
edged the other off the nest so as not to expose 
the egg or infant young. 

I watched these birds for hours as the after- 
noon wore on. The sun was almost to the 
horizon when I started back to the hostel to 
which the rest had returned several hours 
earlier. Time was of no importance now as it 
would be long after dark before the tide re- 
ceded enough to expose our sandy way back 
to the car. 

We spent the night and part of next morn- 
ing sleeping in Napier. Before noon we 
learned a lesson about private touring on Sun- 
day in New Zealand. All petrol stations are 
closed except for one appointed for the week- 
end service in the larger towns. It is open for 
two or three hours in the morning and often 
the line of cars waiting for petrol is more than 
a block long.*In smaller towns it is necessary 
to look up the proprietor of the station, hope- 
ful that he is not off fishing or otherwise 
enjoying his freedom. 


Our next stop was Wellington, where we 
stayed for several days, primarily to locate Dr 
R. C. Falla of the Dominion Museum to 
whom we had been directed for help in plan- 
ning our visits to South Island bird haunts. 
He is not only a distinguished ornithologist, 
but also a warmly hospitable reception com- 
mittee for itinerant American naturalists. "It 
was his suggestions, more than varied reading 
or the advice of friends, that were responsible 
for the success of our South Island venture. 
Having spent much time in field observation 
he told us where we might expect to find pen- 
guins, gulls, terns and keas, and the access he 
provided to the excellent museum collections 
helped familiarize us with the species we 
hoped to see. 

At noon one day our car was lifted from 
the dock to the deck of the S.S. Tamahine for 
the voyage across Cook Strait to Picton in 
Marlborough Sounds of the South Island. 
The sea of Cook Strait is always rough, but 
the violent rolling and pitching of the ship 
does not last long before entering one of the 
long, protected inlets. 

Picton is a picturesque com- 


most delightful aspects of camping in New 
Zealand were the rarity of fences and abun- 
dance of pure fresh water from the many 
streams and rivers which continually crossed 
our route on their way to the lakes and 
seas. 

That night we camped near the mouth of 
the Fox River; and the following morning we 
went a few miles farther south to Punakaiki 
where the remarkable sedimentary layering of 
the rocks and roaring blowhole of spouting 
sea water fascinated all of us. Of even more 
interest to me was the first opportunity to 
observe close up the nesting habits of the 
White-fronted Terns which were incubating 
single eggs in precarious nooks and crannies 
of these Pancake Cliffs. 

Beyond Punakaiki we were among the 
Southern Alps which in the west-central por- 
tion of the island rise to spectacular heights. 
Some glaciers, such as the Franz Josef, reach 
almost to sea level with giant tree-ferns grow- 
ing beside the rivers of ice. To most visitors the 
birds are of momentary interest against such 
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along well-graded or metalled 


roads over wooded mountains, 


through grassy green valleys, be- 


tween groves of blossoming fruit- 


trees to the Buller River which led 


us through its spectacular gorge to 


our first view of the vast and far- 


away Tasman Sea. The sun was 


just setting when the Buller Gorge, 


with its gushing rapids, waterfalls, 


ferns, dense forest and precipitous 


cliffs, emptied us out onto the 


scrub- and grass-covered alluvial 


plain, which in a few miles 


merged with a low shoreline. 


We by-passed Westport in our 
hurry to find a camping place for 
the night. There were so many 
fresh and beautiful camp-sites in 
the South Island, with a sparse 
but hospitable population, that we 
daily regretted that avian attrac- 
tions pulled us onwards without 
leaving time for us to taste to 


the full the wonderful outdoor 


life of any one area. Perhaps the 
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ographs by the author 


The author and his family made use of a neglected cart-shed for their camp near the Fox River. 
Once their routine was well established they found camping in New Zealand a continual pleasure 


a background of alpine grandeur; but one of 
them, a brown-and-green parrot, the Kea, at- 
tracts everyone’s attention : that of ornitholo- 
gists by having adapted itself to life near the 
snow-line; that of farmers by attacking sheep; 
and that of ski-ers by playing the clown near 
their lodges. 

Still farther south, the wet area, which 
catches the heavy rainfall of clouds moving 
in from the Tasman Sea, empties countless 
streams and rivers into fjords to the west and 
lakes to the east and south. 

The paradox of tropical pandanus trees 
arrayed against a background of sub-antarctic 
glaciers and snowfields is characteristic of 
many of the lakes, which are also bordered 
in places by reeds and marsh, the habitat 
of many water-birds. Possibly the most bril- 
liant is the red-legged Pukeko or Swamp- 
hen, with bright red eyes and indigo blue 
breast. While shy birds, they are numerous 
enough to be seen frequently wading in the 
marsh areas late in the afternoon. 

One of the largest of these lakes is Te Anau. 
In a valley of the mountains rising from its 
western side, Dr Orbell and his party re- 
discovered the now famous Notornis, which 
had been considered extinct for many years. 
This remarkable find is a measure of the con- 
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siderable unexplored country in this area of 
the South Island. The story of the discovery 
has been recounted numerous times in many 
places. Dr Orbell is a practising physician in 
Invercargill and we called on him when pass- 
ing through. He invited us to spend a most 
enjoyable evening with him and his young 
associates who had helped discover the 
Notornis. 

Along the less precipitous but steep grass- 
and scrub-covered stretches of coastline of 
both islands the Little Blue Penguin nests in 
large colonies. These nesting colonies are not 
very similar to the crowded gannetries for 
penguin burrows are seldom closer than 
thirty or forty feet to one another and often 
more widely separated. 

The Blue Penguin is to the bird students 
of the southern hemisphere what the puffin is 
to those of the north. For us, familiar only 
with the latter, it was an outstanding occasion 
when we first wandered into a Blue Pen- 
guin colony and after diligent search located 
several nests—some with eggs, others with 
half-grown young. Their ecological simi- 
larity to the puffin was striking. They 
nested in burrows high above the sea, they 
fed on small fish, the young were dark grey 
and fluffy. But the puffin could fly while the 
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The dense vegetation of Stewart Island off the southern tip of New Xealand provides cover for 
many varieties of birds that are officially protected and that clearing has made rarer elsewhere 


penguin’s wings had been modified to fins 
or flippers which allowed it to swim with 
greater speed and agility than any flying bird. 

Comparatively few people actually or men- 
tally travel beyond the south end of South 
Island when embracing any view of the extent 
of New Zealand. However, the land-mass of 
Stewart Island breaks the horizon viewed 
from the southern coast, two or three hours 
by ship from Bluff, an active port twelve 
miles south of Invercargill. 

For the naturalist this area is the climax 
to any résumé of New Zealand birds, no 
matter how brief or superficial. The island is 
relatively untouched by man and therefore 
still extensively covered with the primaeval 
flora and fauna. Moreover, its position in 
the “Roaring Forties” exposes it to frequent 
rains and sea storms and its value as a nature 
sanctuary is enhanced by the fact that it is 
continuously subject to the natural forces 
which developed its present array of plants 
and animals. 

The small islets off its coast are often called 
the Mutton bird Islands because of the nest- 
ling shearwaters which have long been col- 
lected there each summer by the Maoris who 
cure them as food. We first ate Mutton bird 
in Stewart Island and although its taste was 


palatable the fat was too greasy for a daily 
diet of choice. 

We settled down in the hotel at Oban, the 
main port and picturesque fishing village on 
Half Moon Bay. This was the only hotel I 
have ever been in where whipped cream was 
served with every meal, in a large bowl set on 
the table. Loving nothing more than whipped 
cream, we had it on our cereal, bread, fruit, 
dessert and tea, as well as a bulk spoonful now 
and then. This particular experience recalled 
to mind more vividly than any other the large 
sign-boards showing the land of dairy abun- 
dance set up in London by the Dominion to 
encourage emigration. For beauty, peace and 
quiet, material sufficiency, nature study or 
just whipped cream, the land is there for 
those who would make the most of these 
amenities. 

An Englishman who had done just that was 
Mr George Turner who, with his wife, lived 
in a beautiful house and garden on the hill 
overlooking the bay. Like many of the in- 
habitants of the community, he had a boat in 
which he took us from island to island and 
inlet to inlet with Mr Roy Traill, a native 
naturalist of the area, to see a few of the un- 
usual avian sights that our limited time would 
allow. 
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One of the rare birds to be found on Stewart Island is the 
Yellow-eyed Penguin. Its nest of sticks 1s well concealed 
in the thick undergrowth some distance away from the sea 


In one inlet we landed on an island densely 
covered with primaeval vegetation of con- 
siderable interest to a botanist. We were led 
to a deserted shack in the middle of the woods 
and sat outside in the stillness of the sunny 
morning. First, through the tree-tops chat- 
tered at least half-a-dozen Red-fronted Para- 
keets which paused to feed and squawk and 
then moved on. 

The silence was next broken by the ringing 
notes of the Bell bird, a song never to be for- 
gotten, once heard. The bird knew we were 
there and cautiously approached from tree to 
tree and branch to branch until we could see 
it, looking something like a female oriole, 
about twenty feet above us. 

A shiny cigarette lighter was tossed onto 
the trail we had just traversed. In a matter 
of moments it drew a grunting response from 
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the undergrowth. Intently we 
watched to see a_ red-legged, 
brown-bodied flightless Weka or 
Wood-hen erratically emerge from 
the thicket. It curiously but cau- 
tiously approached the object 
with head jerking and tail flipping 
up and down. It pecked, picked 
it up, dropped it, picked it up, 
walked a few steps, dropped it 
once more and jerked leisurely 
away into the bush almost as 
slowly as it had come. 

Paterson Inlet provides one of 
the few nesting territories for an- 
other of the penguin family, the 
Yellow-eyed Penguin. This bird 
has received some notoriety in 
zoological circles since publication 
of the monograph, Sex Life of the 
Penguin, which contains the es- 
sence of ten years’ observation of 
this species by L. E. Richdale, a 
New Zealand ornithologist, and 
we were anxious to see it. We 
spent the rest of the day crawling 
through dense vegetation, follow- 
ing what appeared to be animal 
tracks. We finally came to a pen- 
guin nest, more than a quarter of 
a mile away from the sea under a 
fallen log at the base of a giant 
tree-fern. The birds had chosen a 
site well concealed by darkness 
and obscurity. 

As we were sailing our way 
back that afternoon, the conversa- 
tion naturally turned to other pen- 
guins and the great avian sailors of 
the southern oceans, the Wander- 
ing and Royal Albatrosses, which we had 
seen in the open sea. While the Royal 
on rare occasions nests on the main coast, 
we were intrigued by descriptions of mul- 
titudes intermingling with penguins, petrels 
and albatrosses on other New Zealand 
islands, the Chathams, Bounties and An- 
tipodes. While these reports were entic- 
ing, we knew that such visits to islands 
some 500 miles from the mainland re- 
quired a seaworthy craft, calm weather, con- 
siderable preparation and luck. Against what 
we had already seen and experienced in 
New Zealand, it appeared we had made the 
best use of our time; and we look forward to a 
return some day when more leisure and time 
to travel may allow intensive study of the 
many remarkable things we were privileged 
to see. 


Scandinavian Film-makers 


Yesterday and Today 


DyFORSY LH HARDY 


In a series of articles that we are publishing with the collaboration of Dr Manvell, Director of 
the British Film Academy, the first group deals with countries in which film-making has for some 
tume been ‘indigenous’ in the sense of reflecting the national life. Of this group of articles 
three have already appeared: on film-making in France, Britain and the United States. Mr Hardy 
1s the author of Scandinavian Film (Falcon Press, 1952) and helped to introduce Swedish films to 
Britain, partly through the Edinburgh Film Festival of which he was one of the founders in 1947 


SwEDIsH silent films of the twenties gave me 
some of my earliest and most vivid experi- 
ences at the cinema. More than any other 
films at that time they had the power to en- 
velop one in an atmosphere—an atmosphere 
at once individual and different. To see a 
Swedish film was to become enwrapped in 
the world of folk-tale and legend, to meet and 
mingle with characters who, absorbed in their 
own unfamiliar life, seemed to have little in 
common with others who peopled the screen. 
They were, on the whole, a serious people, in 
the grip of dark passions. And in the unfold- 
ing of these folk-tales, the natural background 
played an inseparable part. I have only to 
think of these films for my memory to be 
filled with pictures—of pine forests under 
snow, of country roads winding between beech 
coppices, of midsummer’s eve dancing, of 
small boats under wide arched skies, of drama 
in castle courtyards and in the panelled 
splendour of great halls. With the possible 
exception of the Golden Age of the German 
- cinema, I can think of no group of films 
which has made such an impression on the 
visual memory. 

I did not begin to write about films until 
the Swedish export of this period had virtu- 
ally ceased. There is, however, a record of the 
impression they made on a contemporary 
critic in the writings of C. A. Lejeune. 
“Watching these old Swedish pictures”, she 
has written, “we used to feel almost under our 
fingers the texture of the velvets, the satins, 
the lace—not as part of a player’s costume, 
but as a part, and a tradition, of the story 
itself; we seemed to be living among these 
people, rubbing shoulders with them, handling 
the very jewels they wore, lifting aside the 
curtains that hung their walls. ... We felt 
the light as a physical experience, caught the 
chill of the dark entries, and our sense of 


every emotional circumstance was sharpened, 
as it is in real life, by the familiarity of these 
everyday things... . The old personification 
of the elements has never quite left the 
Scandinavian mind, and wind, wood, water, 
is still alive; light and darkness are still ele- 
mentals.” 

These films were the authentic expression 
of the Swedish outlook. For their creation 
three people were mainly responsible : Selma 
Lagerlof, Victor Sjostr6m and Mauritz 
Stiller. I place Selma Lagerlof first deliber- 
ately because I doubt if the Swedish cinema 
would have developed as it did had it not 
been for this novelist, “perhaps the most 
authentic talent for narrative writing in 
Swedish literature”. In 1913, when both 
Sjdstrom and Stiller made their first films, the 
cinema, in Sweden as elsewhere, had scarcely 
passed out of the circus stunt and slapstick 
phase. The more thoughtful directors knew 
that, with such material, the cinema could not 
be more than a curiosity of the fairgrounds. 
To escape from this bondage some of them 
turned to the stage. (“Famous Players in 
Famous Plays’”.) Others, as in Sweden, turned 
to literature. 

They were fortunate in finding a novelist 
with a great narrative gift whose inspiration 
sprang from the countryside. Selma Lagerlof 
was born and grew up in Varmland, a pro- 
vince rich in local tradition, and in novel after 
novel she drew on a seemingly inexhaustible 
store of legend. At a time when the Swedish 
directors were looking for material which 
would satisfy their ambitions, they found to 
hand these strongly expressed stories of 
peasant life. The resulting films had the 
qualities which were to become characteristic 
of the Swedish cinema : a stern and exacting 
moral code, an expressive use of landscape, 
and a consciousness of the power of the ele- 
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All pictures, except one, from the author 


(Above) Jn The Outlaw and his Wife (1917), Sjéstrém used the landscape with a skill that was to 


become a part of the Swedish film tradition. (Below) Herr Arnes Pengar (zg719) was one of the 


many films of a distinctively national flavour that were adapted from the novels of Selma Lagerlof 


A striking quality of these early films was the sense of physical texture which they conveyed in 
evoking the past: a quality evident in Gosta Berlings Saga (1923) from another Lagerléf novel. 
The acting of Greta Garbo and Lars Hanson helped to make this film known throughout the world 


As Maurice Bardéche and Robert 


ments. 
Brasillach have written: ‘Thanks to this 
talented woman, both purity of heart and 
devotion to duty took on a new meaning, and, 
whether under her inspiration or not, men 
like Sjostrém, Stiller, Hedqvist, Brunius and 
Petschler, for all too short a period, set before 
our eyes a sort of solemn and spiritual beauty 
such as the screen was seldom to give us again.” 

Selma Lagerléfs novels would not, of 
course, have been enough to give the stamp 
of national distinction to Swedish films had it 
not been for the skill and understanding 
which Sjéstrém and Stiller brought to the 
medium. Not all the films made from the 
Lagerlof novels were successful: in some 
the atmosphere remained bookish and the 
elaborate plots had stubbornly resisted efforts 
at simplification. But Sjéstrom and Stiller 


had the gift for expressing ideas in pictures. 
They took from the novels those elements 
which were easily assimilable by the film : cut 
through the words to the heart of the matter. 

Stiller’s three most successful films were all 
from Lagerlof novels: Herr Arnes Pengar, 
Gunnar Hedes Saga and Gosta Berlings Saga. 
I saw these films again a few years ago and 
was impressed as before with the power of 
Stiller’s visual imagination. The first, with its 
strong moralistic flavour, its setting in the 
snow-covered northern landscape, and its use 
of the supernatural, is typical of the Swedish 
films of the period. So also is Gunnar Hedes 
Saga, the story of a great house whose master 
goes insane while he is driving a herd of rein- 
deer into the mountains. Because of its as- 
sociation with Greta Garbo, Gosta Berlings 
Saga is the best-known of Stiller’s films, even 
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Den Starkaste (The Strong One), made in 1929, was one of the last Swedish silent films and 
the first directed by Alf Sjéberg. Its powerful story was set in Norway, within the Arctic Cirele 


although the version shown outside Sweden 
is only about half the length of the four-hour 
film which he found necessary to do justice 
to Selma Lagerléfs complicated plot. In its 
story of a rebellious clergyman, in its natural- 
istic treatment, and in the powerful acting of 
Lars Hanson and Greta Garbo, Gosta Berlings 
Saga is a notable example of the films which 
built up a picture of Sweden in the minds of 
the world’s movie audiences. 

Sjdstr6m was also indebted to Selma Lager- 
l6f for the themes of several of his most not- 
able films. From her epic novel Jerusalem, 
describing a religious movement in the pro- 
vince of Dalarna and written after her journey 
to Palestine and the East, Sjéstrom made 
Ingarssénerna and Karin Ingmarsdotter. 
Later came his most important Swedish film, 
Koérkarlen, shown in Britain as Thy Soul Shall 
Bear Witness. Sjostrém himself played the 
part of the drunkard whose redemption 
through the love of a pious young girl forms 
the film’s theme. Among the elements which 
helped to make the film an international suc- 
cess was the treatment of the supernatural. 
Here it is appropriate to refer to the genius 
of the cameraman responsible, Julius Jaenzon, 
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the first of a notable line of photographers 
whose interpretation of the Swedish scene 
has demonstrated outstanding skill and devo- 
tion. 

It is the films of this period of the Swedish 
cinema, ending in the early twenties, which 
carried the picture of Sweden most widely 
overseas. The themes were drawn essentially 
from the life of the people; as much as pos- 
sible of the films was shot out of doors; and 
Nature invariably played its part in the drama. 
At a time when the German film-makers were 
beginning to turn the cinema towards mystic- 
ism and fantasy, the Swedish directors placed 
their faith in realism. Only in the Russian 
cinema was there an immediate impact, al- 
though there was to be a delayed reaction 
to the Swedish approach in both Britain and 
the United States. 

Among film historians it is a common prac- 
tice to suggest that, with the departure of 
Sjostro6m and Stiller for Hollywood, the 
Swedish cinema died. As several Swedish 
writers have recently been pointing out, this 
is a simplification as unworthy of the his- 
torians as it is misleading. The Swedish films, 
with their sincerity, intelligence and crafts- 


bove) With the coming of sound, film- 
kers in Sweden turned more and more 
the stage for their material, prod- 
ng films that were theatrical in ort- 
- and style. Swedenhielms (7935) 
sadapted from a play by Hjalmar Berg- 
n and directed by Gustaf Molander. 
rid Bergman and Gésta Ekman were 
the cast. It is a story of a Swedish 
ntist who will not accept the Nobel 
ze he has won because he belteves his 
1s about to be exposed as a forger. 
ight) Later Swedish directors again 
md inspiration in their country’s 
dscape: in Edgren’s Driver Dagg, 
ller Regn (Rain Follows the 
-w) (1946) there is a deep harmony be- 
een the wild playing of a gipsy fiddler 
1 the raging torrent of a waterfall 


(Above) Hets (Frenzy), made in 1944, 
marked the opening of a new phase in the 
Swedish cinema. It describes the mental 
sufferings of an adolescent boy who, tor- 
mented by his schoolmaster, takes refuge 
in an affair with a shop girl (played by 
Mai Ketterling) only to find that she too 
is a victim of the schoolmaster. It was 
directed by Sjéberg and written by Ingmar 
Bergman whose concern for the loneliness 
and frustration of modern youth was to 
influence the Swedish film revival. This 
attitude achieved its fullest expression 
(right) im Fangelse (Prison), a film 
written and directed by Bergman in 1949 
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British Film Institute 


(Above) Miss. Julie (1950), adapted by 
Sjéberg from the Strindberg play, 1s the 
outstanding achievement of this Swedish 
film renaissance. Sjéberg saw it as a 
clash between two worlds: Julie, symbol 
of a feudal aristocracy, on the downward 
path to destruction, and Jean, the serf 
climbing confidently upwards. Sjéberg made 
full use of landscape, architecture and 
costume to give visual expression to the 
theme. (Left) There was a similar use 
of natural scenery in his Bara en Mor 
(Only a Mother), made in 1949, with 
Eva Dahlbeck as a farm-worker struggling 
to secure the happiness of her children 


manship, were, in the twenties, ahead of the 
world audience who preferred the rough 
vigour of the American cinema. When audi- 
ences shied from their serious work, the 
Swedes made an attempt to court popularity. 
As one of the measures to achieve this end, 
Sjéstrém was sent to Hollywood by his pro- 
ducer “‘to try to learn the trick of doing popu- 
lar pictures without betraying his artistic 
conscience. The project, of course, was 
doomed.” Meanwhile Stiller, having signed 
an American contract in Europe, “had come 
to the conclusion that he did not fit into the 
Hollywood pattern” and went over to obtain 
a release. Whatever the reason for their going, 
both directors remained in Hollywood, al- 
though neither accomplished work to equal 
their Swedish films. 

The Swedish cinema did not die, but no- 
one could claim that the films were made with 
the same confidence and urgency, or that they 
reflected as faithfully the life of the country. 
There were attempts to make “international” 
films, using players from other countries. 
There were invitations to foreign script- 
writers and producers in the hope that the 
films might acquire in this way an appeal for 
the world market. In this period of uncer- 
tainty there were a few films, especially the 
historical romances of John W. Brunius and 
the folk comedies of Gustaf Edgren, which 
struck an authentic Swedish note. The most 
surprising film of all was a little-known pro- 
duction, Den Starkaste (The Strong One), a 
powerful story of fishermen and the sea, set 
within the Arctic Circle and made by the 
cameraman, Axel Lindblom, and Alf Sjoberg, 
then (1929) a young actor and stage producer 
of twenty-four. It was more than ten years 
before the promise inherent in this film was to 
be fulfilled with Sjoberg’s return to the 
cinema. 

It was not, indeed, until Sjoberg made Hets 
(Frenzy) in 1944 that the Swedish cinema 
began to reach a world audience and again 
became a factor in national projection. In 
jumping over the intervening period I do not 
mean to suggest it was barren. Even although 
only one film, Gustaf Molander’s En Natt 
(One Night), reached Britain during the thir- 
ties, production continued steadily. Witness, 
for example, Swedenhielms, from a play by 
Hjalmar Bergman, and Intermezzo, which 
was to take Ingrid Bergman to Hollywood. 
It is, however, hardly appropriate to discuss 
the stream of stage-influenced dramas, 
musical comedies and farces as if they had 
any real relation to the cinema of Sjéstr6m 
and Stiller or to the projection of Swedish 
life on the screen. I can still remember, in- 
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cidentally, my astonishment at finding, in the 
studios which made Gosta Berlings Saga, an 
adaptation of a P. G. Wodehouse novel in 
production ! Of all characters, Jeeves is surely 
the least transplantable. 

Until the production of Hets there had 
been occasional echoes of the Lagerlof period 
of the Swedish cinema and even some fur- 
ther adaptations of her novels. But the direc- 
tors must have known that they no longer had 
the same significance for modern audiences. 
Certainly, against a background of war, they 
seemed half-hearted escapes into the past. 
Hets, however, springs from a very different 
world. In Dilys Powell’s words, the film 
“shocks and delights by its bold, mature 
handling of a subject which, in the Anglo- 
Saxon cinema, would, I fancy, be syruped 
over, or perhaps treated to some childish 
parody of the psychiatrist’s approach.” Bold- 
ness and maturity are the key-notes of the 
theme, just as visual imagination and drama- 
tic tension are of the treatment. Here is 
modern life in all its complexity. The sym- 
bolic figures are the adolescent boy, the stiff 
formal parents against whom he makes his 
gesture of protest, and the sluttish girl who 
shows him the understanding he misses at 
home and at school. 

Sjoberg’s direction makes Hets an exciting 
piece of filmcraft. In our consideration of 
films as the reflection of a nation’s life, how- 
ever, it is as important to remember that Hets 
is from a story by Ingmar Bergman, a young 
man (born 1920) whose somewhat abnormal 
approach to life, coupled with his astonishing 
literary output, has had a disproportionately 
far-reaching effect on the Swedish cinema. 
Bergman’s theme, expressed in film after film, 
is the frustration of modern life: the loneli- 
ness and anguish of young people trying to 
come to terms with a difficult world. One of 
his films, Fangelse (Prison) has been described 
by a Swedish critic as “a confounding and in- 
spiring embroidery on the theme that life is a 
hell which moves in a cruel and voluptuous 
arc from birth to death.” 

Perhaps, perhaps . . . By over-emphasis 
and reiteration in film after film, Bergman 
weakens his case. Were his imagination less 
fertile and his handling of the film medium 
less fluent, the emphasis his films give to the 
abnormal would be of less moment. But if 
Selma Lagerlof’s characters were a little too 
good and simple to be true, Bergman’s are too 
complex and maladjusted to be representa- 
tive. He is still a young man and we must 
assume that he is working through a phase of 
preoccupation towards a balanced outlook. 
The use he makes of his visual imagination . 


Sucksdorff has revealed the Swedish landscape and its wild life in a notable series of short films. 


(Above) A Divided World (1948) gives a glimpse of the eternal struggle in the animal world; and 
below) A Summer’s Tale, made in 1941, shows his intense love of the dark forests of his native land 


and dramatic inventiveness could affect the 
direction of the Swedish film revival. 

Because of their challenging themes and 
often brilliant craftsmanship, Bergman’s films 
have received undue attention. There are, 
however, other directors making important 
contributions to the contemporary Swedish 
film. Among them Alf Sjoberg stands 
supreme, a major artist of the film medium. 
He took Rune Lindstrém’s morality play, 
Himlaspelet (The Road to Heaven) and 
made something unforgettable of it, as dis- 
tinctively Swedish as any of the Lagerlof 
legends. His treatment, free and fluid, could 
accommodate effects both ultra-fantastic and 
near-realistic and still retain the unifying 
mood of lyrical radiance. Sjoberg gave fur- 
ther proof of his genius for individual and 
illuminating interpretation in Miss Julie, 
adapted and expanded from Strindberg’s 
short play. I have no hesitation in placing 
Sjoberg at least on the same plane as Sjostrom 
and Stiller. What he needs are themes to 
stimulate and stretch his powers. I hope he 
will find these in his own country. Powerful 
although his last film, Barabbas, is, it misses 
the authentic note struck so remarkably in 
The Road to Heaven and Miss Julie. 


Among the other directors are several 
whose films reflect different facets of the 
country’s life. Gosta Werner has made several 
films with an urban setting, bringing to them 
sympathy and understanding and making 
skilful use in the camera-work of the clear 
northern light. Hampe Faustman’s films are 
characterized by a strong vein of social criti- 
cism, seen notably in his stories about farm 
workers and in Frdmmande Hamn (Foreign 
Harbour), set in the harbour of Gdynia at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War. Gosta Folke 
has also made several films which look at the 
countryside, not as a picturesque setting for 
romantic drama, but as the working-place of 
men and women who want to see their con- 
ditions improved and the land produce more. 

These are directors of feature-length films. 
Contemporary Sweden, however, is probably 
known most widely on the world’s screens 
through the work of a director of short films, 
Arne Sucksdorff. As I have written elsewhere, 
his brilliantly individual talent has no dupli- 
cate anywhere in the cinema. In a genre 
where words have become an obsession, he has 
shown how a film can dispense altogether 
with them and still make its meaning clear 
and compelling. He handles his camera as 


Although Norway has a growing documentary movement, its small population limits the production 
of feature films even more than elsewhere in Scandinavia. One of the first major films to be 
shot in that country was Fant (1936), a story of the water gypsies who roam the southern fjords 


Denmark was the first Scandinavian country to make films. Of major importance, Ditte Mennes- 
kebarn (Ditte, Child of Man) (1946) was set on the flat wind-blown plains of North Zealand 
and describes the travails of a gentle and unwanted girl whose charity survives endless ill-usage 


freely and fluently as if it were a brush in his 
hand, so that his pictures seem to reach the 
screen with a freshness and immediacy which 
deny the intervening mechanical processes. 
With his feeling for composition and unerring 
sense of rhythm, his films are visual poetry, a 
continuous delight for the eye and a subtly 
enriching experience. Sucksdorff has drawn 
his material mainly from the natural world— 
the life of the forest, the reindeer of Lapland, 
the sea-birds of the Baltic islands. His first 
feature film, The Great Adventure, is an am- 
plification of the theme of one of his best short 
films, A Divided World : the conflict between 
good and evil in all living things. 

In film terms Sweden is a small country, 
with a limited language market for its pro- 
duct. Yet it has developed and sustained a 
school of national cinema as distinctive as any 
in the world. It is to the credit of the Swedes 
that, despite the massive competition of the 
English-speaking cinema and the lesser but 
still formidable French and Italian produc- 
tion, they have maintained the tradition 
founded by Sjostrém and Stiller and today 
are building on it. The film is again a vital 


and authentic medium for the expression of 
Swedish life and thought. 

It is not possible in this short survey to 
analyse as fully the film production of the 
other Scandinavian countries. Denmark’s 
record in film-making is older than Sweden’s 
and Danish films were among the first to 
reach out to a world audience. Today pro- 
duction is on a modest scale, although there 
is a well organized documentary school and 
an occasional major work such as Carl 
Dreyer’s Vredens Dag (The Day of Wrath) 
and Bjarne and Astrid Henning-Jensen’s 
Ditte Menneskebarn (Ditte, Child of Man). 
Norway also has a growing documentary 
movement and a small production of feature 
films. Finnish films are rarely seen outside 
Scandinavia but The White Reindeer, a 
legendary story infused with poetic feeling, 
made its mark at Cannes in 1953. For these 
smaller members of the Scandinavian group 
to maintain even a moderate production is 
proof of their belief in the power of the film 
to project the country’s life and in the im- 
portance of not abandoning their screens alto- 
gether to the films of other nations. 
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Fading Lustre—Mauritius 


by F.D. OMMANNEY Photographs by VIOLET NORTHCOTT 


The following brief sketch relates to but one of the numerous islands of the Indian Ocean which 
Dr Ommanney’s researches in marine biology have led him to visit. A most entertaining view of 
their inhabitants, both human and animal, will be found in his book The Shoals of Capricorn 


“Crest une perle—une vraie perle!” exclaimed 
the young French Mauritian lyrically as the 
wide prospect of his native island opened out 
before us. He spread his arms as though to 
embrace it, as far as was possible in the driv- 
ing seat of a small British coupé, removing 
his hands from the steering wheel to do so. 
An expanse of waving sugar cane, just com- 
ing into flower so that a feathery mist lay over 
it, stretched away to pointed purple moun- 
tains. A luminous evening glow bathed a 
landscape encompassed by a sky and sea of 
unimaginable blue. A squat factory chimney 
smoked peacefully in the middle of it. I 
agreed, clutching the window and pressing 
hard with my feet upon the floorboards. 

“Tf only it were not for les Noirs,’ the 
Frenchman continued, and grasped the steer- 
ing wheel again in order to avoid running 
over one of them. 

The Indian, who had leapt into the sugar 
canes bordering the road in order not to be 
killed, emerged after we had passed and stood 
glaring after us, muttering. I could see his 
malevolent figure diminishing down the long 
straight road behind us. I thought his ob- 
vious displeasure not altogether unjustified, 
but my companion laughed. 

“Take my tip,” he said. “If you ever run 
over one of those, never stop. If you do 
they'll all set on you. Drive straight on to the 
nearest police-station.” 

Chickens, dogs and small boys scuttled for 
safety as we raced through Rose Belle. “Ill 
remember that,” I said. 

On all sides of us stood mean and often 
miserable dwellings, many of them little 
better than huts. The village street itself was 
lined by wooden shanty shops, with rickety 
verandas facing the road. These were the 
Indian stores which kept the inhabitants 
supplied with a wide variety of simple neces- 
sities and a wider variety of rubbishy luxuries. 

This village, on the main road from the 
commercial capital of Port Louis, up the hill 
to the residential quarter of Curepipe and 
down the hill again to the old capital of 
Mahébourg, was a typical community of 
Indian labourers. Nearly all its population 
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worked at the big sugar factory nearby, which 
filled the air with the smell of molasses and 
with the clank of machinery. A widespread 
crazy railway system reached out from it in 
all directions through the cane fields and, in 
the cropping season, about September to 
January, the coming and going of trains of 
loaded cane waggons was incessant, as were 
the eldritch shrieks of the tiny engines which 
pulled them. At this hour of the evening the 
women of Rose Belle were going to and from 
the public water-tap in the middle of the 
village with kerosene tins of water on their 
heads. They walked regally with their bur- 
dens like queens, all of them poor and most 
of them dirty and bedraggled, ornaments in 
their noses. But here and there was one of 
astonishing beauty, with raven hair and eyes 
downcast under long lashes, one soft dark 
arm aloft to steady the burden on her head, 
a grave and night-like loveliness. In the main 
street, idle, bored, ready for anything, hun- 
dreds of unkempt boys and young men, many 
of them also with swarthy good looks, stood 
or lolled about in the sunshine or sat gambling 
in chattering circles. 

It is largely in the hands of these people, in 
Rose Belle and many other sugar villages, that 
the future of their lovely island now lies. For 
in 1948 the British Government bestowed 
upon Mauritius the somewhat dubious bene- 
fit of a brand new constitution with almost 
universal suffrage and turned these Indian 
sugar labourers overnight into the most 
powerful community in the island by sheer 
weight of numbers. Only a very rudimentary 
test, the ability to write a name and to un- 
derstand a few simple questions, now qualifies 
for a vote which may help to send to the 
Legislative Council one of a number of candi- 
dates whose interest in the true welfare of 
these people is highly suspect. 

There is in the island of Mauritius, which 
is about the size of the county of Surrey, an 
extraordinary mixture of races. It is a British 
colony, taken from the French by conquest 
during the Napoleonic wars. A chivalrous 
war was followed by a chivalrous peace and 
the French colonists continued under the 


The wide prospect of Mauritius, “cette belle petite perle”’ : 
Labourdonnais, one of the island’s many sugar estates, “‘stretch- 
ing away to pointed purple mountains” which rise from the 
green fields of sugar-cane with abrupt and spectacular effect 


In Mauritius, a British Colony since 
its capture during the Napoleonic 
wars, there are some 20,000 Euro- 
peans of French descent, living in an 
atmosphere of elegant culture not 
very different from that which ob- 
tained in the days of their ancestors 
who built spacious and: charming 
houses like Labourdonnais (above) 
and who made their fortunes from 
sugar. Sugar 1s still the island’s main 
source of income though tobacco, sisal 
and tea are grown to a small extent. 
(Right) A French tobacco planter. 
(Opposite) The Negro slaves who 
made this leisured and dignified life 
possible were liberated in 1835. 
Their descendants, the creoles, are an 
ill-defined group, shading impercep- 
tibly after a century of intermarriage 
into other sections of the community 


— 


A newspaper-seller in Curepipe. An intense interest in politics 
ts one of the main characteristics of the newly enfranchised 
population of Mauritius. Creoles and Indians alike are keen 
students of the island’s newspapers. Le Cernéen’s name comes 
from the Portuguese for Mauritius, Ilha Cerné, Isle of Bats 


The vast majority of the coloured people in Mauritius are 
Indians, the numerous descendants of labourers imported to 
work on the sugar estates after the slaves were liberated. 
Though most are humble unskilled workers, intelligence and 
education enable others to attain wealth and political power 


The name ‘‘creole” is applied, in Mauritius, to “‘any coloured 
person who is not obviously Indian or Chinese, but especially 
to those with woolly hair, snub noses and more or less incur- 
able laughter”. Many creoles are fishermen and boatbuilders ; 


by nature completely feckless they are an easy prey for— 


—the Chinese whose “remorseless industry” and determination 
to make money, cent by cent, drives them to earn a fat living 
isolated in the most poverty-stricken fishing villages on the 
coast, where they establish shops and a credit-system that is 
inevitably the undoing of their less businesslike neighbours 
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Casuarina-fringed beaches edge the plain that forms a skirt right 
round Mauritius. Beyond them a coral reef divides the brilliant 
green of the lagoon from the blue of the Indian ocean. Here the 
fishermen in double-ended “‘pirogues” cast their nets or lay their 
wicker traps for a multitude of strange fishes. Much of the coast 
ts built up with bungalows or ““campements”’ of the well-to-do, but 
there are still stretches of unspoilt beach where turtle-doves call 
through the hot afternoons ““Comment ga va? Ca ne va pas” 
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British with the same laws, the 
Code Napoléon, the same in- 
tensely devout Roman Catholic- 


ism and the same elegant French 


culture as they had been accus- 


tomed to under their own govern- 


ment. They lived in spacious and 


beautiful houses and employed 


African slaves, who were usually 


contented enough and well treated. 


Although there was now a British 


administration the French re- 


mained absolute masters of their 


delightful island. 


In 1835, however, slavery was 
abolished throughout the British 
dominions. The French in Mauri- 
tius bitterly resented this measure 
and prepared to resist it by armed 
rebellion. But the British were firm 
in their insistence upon total abolition, 
although extremely lenient to the leaders of 
the abortive rebellion. But the effect of aboli- 
tion on the economy of the island was disas- 
trous, for the African slaves, liberated from 
the necessity for doing any work, sank into a 
state of poverty from which they have never 
really recovered. Their descendants today are 
the Negro section of the population, happy- 
go-lucky, feckless, cheerful people. They 
do a great deal of the skilled work like car- 
pentry and joinery, boat-building and fish- 
ing, but also heavy work like dock labour. 
These are the people incorrectly known as 
“creoles”’. 

A “creole” is, by definition, a native of any 
French colony, but nowadays the haughty 
French of Mauritius would be most insulted 
at being called creoles. The name is applied 
to any coloured person in Mauritius who is 
not obviously Indian or Chinese, but especi- 
ally to those with woolly hair, snub noses 
and more or less incurable laughter. Their 
language is the buzzing creole tongue, spoken 
by practically everyone in Mauritius except 
the British, but never written. It is a corrupt 
French patois, full of ‘zeds’ and strange words 
of its own and is not very different from the 
patois spoken by the natives of the Seychelles 
and of Martinique and other French islands 
in the West Indies. It has a childlike quality, 
an innocence like the first words of an infant. 
The Education Authorities are anxious to 
suppress it. 

When the African slaves were liberated the 
French planters were left without labour for 
the sugar plantations and so, like the planters 
in Natal and elsewhere, they imported thou- 
sands of Indians, mainly from Madras, and 
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of Chinese, mainly from Canton and Hong 
Kong. And bitterly today do they rue it. 

The Indians came at first without their 
women and intermarried with the creoles, a 
fact which largely accounts for the mixture 
of racial types to be seen in a short walk 
through the streets of Port Louis. Later they 
brought their own women. Both the Indians 
and Chinese reproduced with the alarming 
fecundity which has made them a problem 
for other races in all the countries they have 
peacefully but ruthlessly invaded. They 
brought malaria and other diseases with them 
and soon turned the capital, Port Louis, into 
a warren of filthy stews. There were out- 
breaks of cholera and plague and at the end 
of the 19th century the wooden town was 
swept by fire and largely destroyed. The 
French deserted Port Louis for a healthier 
residential area, Curepipe, in the central 
highlands of the island. Nowadays there are 
almost no Europeans in Port Louis after four 
o’clock in the afternoon when the business 
houses close. They get into the 3.45 and 
chug away up to the cooler air, reading with 
disapproval in their first-class carriages of the 
latest exhibitionisms of the Indian elected 
members as set forth in Le Mauricien or 
Le Cernéen. Or they sweep up the hill in 
their Citroéns, scattering the dogs and 
chickens, as we were doing now. 

Evidence of the rising Indian birth-rate 
rolled in the dust of Rose Belle among the 
chickens, the Manilla ducks and the goats 
around the underparts of the ramshackle 
wooden houses. Today, among the 400,000 
inhabitants of the island, there are about 
250,000 Indians. 

The methods by means of which the In- 
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dians and the Chinese carry out the subtle 
penetration of so many countries are, how- 
ever, very different. The Indian is politically 
minded, the Chinese is not. The Indian 
wants to rule and to govern. He leans to- 
wards the West and feels an urge to live as 
and where Europeans live, to join European 
clubs and move in European society. The 
sadness is that when he arrives the Europeans 
leave, the clubs he joins cease to be European 
and the society in which he moves becomes 
a sort of frontier zone between brown and 
white. Thus the richer Indians in Mauritius 
are moving up the hill but find themselves 
surrounded by cold shoulders. The Chinese, 
on the other hand, simply wishes to make 
money and not to take any part in politics or 
in the life of any of the other peoples he finds 
living around him. He prefers that others 
should make laws while he finds ways to 
avoid those which displease him or which in- 
terfere with his money-making activities. He 
does not wish to mingle with Europeans or 
imitate them. He remains Chinese. Thus 
there is at Port Louis a Chinese quarter with 
its own restaurants and theatre which might 
easily be a fragment of Hong Kong. The 
rattle of mahjong pieces and the clatter of 
wooden-soled shoes bring the true flavour of 
the East to these few streets. 

The Chinese are content to remain mer- 
chants and small shopkeepers. Their power 
derives from a system of endless credit and 
from their remorseless industry. No trouble 
is ever too great to earn a cent. No cent is 
ever too small to be worth earning. Their 
lack of interest in anybody else’s affairs en- 
ables them to establish their storeshops in re- 
mote villages where, living lives of complete 
isolation, surrounded only by their numerous 
families, they devote themselves tirelessly to 
the business of getting the whole community 
of fishermen or labourers into their debt and 
under their thumb. When the fisherman can- 
not pay for his rice because he has spent all 
his money on rum, the Chinese storekeeper 
supplies him with rice on credit. And when 
there is no more money to buy rum, that too 
the fisherman can obtain from the Chinese 
store until his soul is no more his own. 

In the more populous and European quar- 
ters the merchant and small shopkeeper class 
consists of Indians and Pakistanis, both 
Moslem and Hindu. They are suave and 
sophisticated. They wear their shirts outside 
their trousers and are endlessly polite. In 
Curepipe they cater for their snooty French 
clientéle in shops with names like “Aux 
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Petits Riches” and “Le Fashionable House.” 
In Rose Belle they sell to the Indian labour- 
ing population, on credit slightly less ex- 
tended, the dress-lengths that please the 
women and the gaudy shirts and ties that 
take the fancy of the boys, and radio sets and 
bicycles and other luxuries. But they are am- 
bitious for political power and derive strength 
from the multitude of their own people. 

Jean-Marie drove on through Rose Belle 
and we left the sugar canes and came into a 
coastal belt of soft green turf with avenues of 
feathery casuarinas. Turtle-doves called and 
through the oft-repeated aisles we could see 
the emerald green lagoon and the blue Indian 
Ocean with breakers winking on the coral 
reef. In this paradisal land the parents of 
Jean-Marie, who were fairly rich business 
people, had a “campement” or bungalow. 
Like almost all the better-to-do French they 
retired there in the hot season to get away 
from the dust and heat of Port Louis and the 
perpetual drizzle of Curepipe. They sailed 
at their Sailing Club. They swam at their 
Swimming Club. Life for the French is all 
clubs. The more the coloured tide rises 
round them the more they retire into an 
aloof and haughty seclusion. Even the British 
administrators are only admitted to their ex- 
clusive circle after prolonged examination 
across a fence of social convention. Most of 
the British are regarded by the French, often 
not without reason, as parvenus. They eat 
bacon and eggs in the hottest weather, refuse 
to speak French, the only language of cul- 
ture, and have unfortunate ideas about edu- 
cating “les Noirs”. 

The French, numbering about 20,000, are 
the most intelligent and educated section of 
the population and they feel like the crew of 
a ship slowly sinking in a brown flood. While 
the older generation mourn or furiously rage 
over their lost position of power and privilege, 
the aim of the alert young Frenchman is to 
get out of his ancestral island home at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Jean-Marie was studying accountancy. He 
explained that he would not stay in Mauritius 
for there was no future for a young European 
there. He would go to South Africa perhaps, 
but more probably to London. 

“Not to Paris?” 

He smiled and shrugged, a gesture charac- 
teristic and eloquent. 

“To Paris for pleasure, to London for 
work,” he said. “But it is of no use to stay 
in Mauritius. Que c’est dommage, cette belle 
petite perle!” 


On the Road to Bencoolen 


by KAY MANDER 


Last June I set out, with a Hungarian friend, 
Maria, to drive from Medan in North 
Sumatra to Telok Betung on the Sunda 
Strait. We wanted to see as much as possible 
of Sumatra in an informal and intimate way, 
and I hoped to reach Bengkulu (Bencoolen), 
isolated on the south-west coast, to see what 
traces still remained of its days as Fort Marl- 
borough of the East India Company. If any- 
body offered to take us tiger-hunting, we in- 
tended to find time for that too. 

Everybody, from friends in Djakarta to the 
captain of the boat carrying us to Medan, said 
that the journey by road was impossible. It 
was difficult for us to argue the contrary on 
available facts. We could get only two maps : 
one from the government Topographical 
Office, based on a very old survey; the other 
more recent and privately published, which 
did not divulge the source of its information. 
They were very small scale, about 25 miles to 
the inch, and did not agree in their details. 
Both, however, showed a road all the way 
from north to south. 

From a book by an Australian journalist 
who had done the trip from the south to 
Medan, I knew that this road had been pass- 
able in 1940; but the surface had been variable 
even then, and there were an unknown num- 
ber of ferries not shown on either of our maps. 
People who had travelled in Sum- 
atra more recently knew only the 
roads round the chief towns in the 
northern and southern provinces, 
and could tell us nothing about 
the 7oo-odd miles in Central 
Sumatra. In Medan we met an 
American student who had done 
part of the journey a few months 
before. But he travelled by jeep 
and had been stopped half-way by 
the authorities. He looked askance 
at our estate car and was gloomy 


bed. A torch and two empty bottles for drink- 
ing water—or, more usually, cold tea, com- 
pleted our equipment. 

The first part of the journey took us for 
700 miles through what will be one day the 
tourist’s paradise of Sumatra. We saw Lake 
Toba and the villages of the Batak people, 
with their carved and painted houses. Further 
south were the lakes of the Menangkabau 
land, Singkarak and Manindjau, and the 
cloud-capped volcanoes of the Padang high- 
lands. 

From Padang, Maria’s husband, who had 
travelled with us so far, flew back to Djakarta. 
We felt very much on our own as we drove 
off southwards, down the road about which 
we had failed, even in Padang, to get accurate 
information. 

At dusk that evening we arrived at Pulau 
Pandjang, to find that Sungaidareh, where we 
had hoped to stay the night, lay on the far 
side of the Batang Hari—and there was a 
ferry, our first. Unwilling to cross it in the 
dark, we looked for somewhere to stay. There 
was no hotel, but we found the chief official 
of the village at his house, sitting on the tiny 
porch in striped pyjamas and suffering from a 
fever. He seemed very miserable, and we felt 
rather a nuisance. But his plump wife wel- 
comed us warmly, surprisingly produced 
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about hotels. 

We made no special prepara- 
tions beyond borrowing a second 
spare wheel; the car had already 
done about 10,000 miles in Java, 
was mechanically sound and had 
four almost new tyres. We took 
camp-beds, because sleeping ac- 
commodation in the East does not 
necessarily include a comfortable 
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Traditional Batak houses on the island of Samosir, Lake Toba. Before them are chairs grouped 
round a table, all carved from stone—the meeting place of the village chiefs in ancient times 


several words of English, and cups of hot, 
sweet chocolate. Between shivers the official 
satisfied himself that we were what we 
claimed to be, and suggested that we might 
put our beds up in his office. His wife inter- 
vened, insisting that we stay in their house. 
This startled us a little; it was very small and 
there were ten children, between the ages of 
eleven and a few months. But after a short 
delay, she showed us into a room not more 
than nine feet square, with two single beds; 
it was very hot and the wooden shutters of the 
tiny window were tightly closed against mos- 
quitoes. Clearly we were turning the official 
and his wife out of their own room—but to 
refuse would suggest that we despised their 
accommodation. So we brought in our bags 
and, using that all-embracing British euaphem- 
ism, asked if we might wash. “Barse-room !” 
said the plump wife gaily, and moved three 
toddlers aside to open the back door. In the 
darkness, by the light of our torch, we saw 
the usual bamboo ladder leading down to the 
ground six feet below and beyond, not the 
usual discreetly screened washing-place, but 
a large stone tank with a dipper standing on 
the edge—nothing else. There seemed no 
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solution to our dilemma; the darkness was no 
protection, as the children gathered in the 
lighted doorway and watched every action. 
So we washed our hands and faces—and 
scrambled back up the ladder to find a meal 
waiting on the table. Later, before we went 
to bed, a second trip to the “barse-room” was 
again foiled by the watching children—so we 
cleaned our teeth... 

In Muaratebo, where we arrived next day 
at noon, we stayed with a German doctor, 
employed by the Indonesian Government; he, 
his wife and three children are the only 
Europeans living within a radius of about 100 
miles. 

After lunch we set out in the doctor’s car, 
with his driver, the chief of police and an 
orderly from the doctor’s tiny hospital, to look 
for a herd of elephants that were said to come 
every evening to drink from the river. The 
doctor and the chief of police both had guns, 
and there was a suggestion that we might look 
for tigers as well. 

After a two-hour drive, we walked through 
waist-high grass and dense trees to‘a village 
on a bluff high above the Batang Hari. On 
the far bank was a shingly strip of beach 


where we hoped to see the elephants at dusk. 
We sat on the bluff and watched the daylight 
fade, while the villagers went down the steep 
river bank to their bamboo rafts to wash. 
Somebody brought us young coconuts and 
sliced a hole in the top so that we could drink 
the milk. Then. we split them open and 
scraped out the jelly with bits of bamboo. 
Sundown that night marked the end of the 
Moslem month of fasting and the village was 
preparing to celebrate. The children were 
playing with a bamboo cannon on the grass 
beside us; it is only a hollow bamboo, but 
there’s a trick of getting it full of fumes from 
a lighted sliver of bamboo, so that finally 
when a light is held to the small hole at one 
end, the fumes ignite inside and a flash comes 
out of the cannon mouth. At the same time, 
there is a satisfyingly loud “boom”’. By the time 
it was quite dark and this had been going on 
for some time everyone agreed that the ele- 
phants had been kept away by the noise. So 
the doctor did a little doctoring and we wan- 
dered back through the village in the dark, 
and down the track to the road. 

The chief of police was hungry. As a Mos- 
lem, he’d fasted all day, as he had been doing 
for the past month, and it was now long past 


time for his sundown meal. So we sat in a 
little eating-house at the roadside and had tea 
and papaya and hard-boiled salt eggs, and 
the chief of police had rice as well and some 
dried fish. And everyone talked about tigers 
and where to find them. Neither Maria nor I 
had taken this part of the plan very seriously. 
We thought tiger-hunting was something you 
spent all night over, sitting uncomfortably up 
a tree after days of careful preparation. We 
found it strange that the doctor and the chief 
of police should drive out casually like this, in 
an ordinary saloon car, with two women who 
knew nothing about hunting. 

We got back into the car and drove for 
about fifteen miles. Then we stopped at an 
isolated house by the roadside; the man who 
lived there said there were always tigers 
about—if we drove on slowly, we would be 
bound to see one. Maria and I were even 
more convinced that this was all part of a 
demonstration of the perils of living in wildest 
Sumatra, staged for our special benefit by the 
doctor. The car turned a corner and there, 
in the middle of the road, stood a tiger. . . 

Chaos broke out inside the car as it came 
to a standstill. The doctor and the chief of 
police struggled to get their guns ready— 


Early morning north of Padang. A heavy mist rises from the valley and clings to the tops of the 
mountains. The cart is drawn by a water-buffalo wearing ‘galoshes’ made from old motor-tyres 


On the coast south of Padang, where forest-clad mountains drop to the sea. The rocky headlands 
shelter long beaches fringed with coconut-palms, and the bay is dotted with wooded coral islands 


difficult in a saloon car packed with six 
people all talking at once, in Indonesian, 
German, English and Hungarian—although 
Maria denies it. The tiger took a second look 
at the car and bounded onto the bank by 
the roadside. At last, their guns ready, the 
doctor and the chief of police opened the car 
doors and got out, followed by the orderly 
with one torch and me with the other. Maria 
muttered something about having promised 
her husband we would do nothing dangerous, 
and followed. Fortunately perhaps, the tiger 
took one look at all this activity and turned 
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tail into the trees. We scrambled to the top 
of the bank and raked the jungle with our 
torch-beams. The procedure, I learned, was 
for each hunter to have somebody with a 
torch close behind him, playing the beam 
about in front over his right shoulder. The 
doctor was much taller than me, rather broad 
and entirely unpredictable in his movements ; 
most of the time I seemed to be banging him 
on the ear with the torch. Then he gave me 
a knife to hold. For self-defence, I wondered, 
when he missed the charging tiger ?—and be- 
came even less efficient with the torch. 


We paraded up and down the bank and 
along the middle of the road, sometimes in 
darkness and sometimes in the light of the 
headlights. Again we couldn’t help wonder- 
ing whether the doctor and the chief of police 
were very orthodox hunters. Later we sat in 
the car in complete darkness and silence for 
some time—but the tiger failed to re-appear. 

Next morning the doctor took us down the 
river in his small motor-launch. We pulled in 
to the rafts below the village of Tandjung 
Pandak and climbed up the slippery bank as 
the villagers gathered to welcome the doctor. 
It was a prosperous-looking village with just 
over 500 inhabitants, and consisted roughly of 
two long rows of houses facing each other on 
the top of the bluff. The houses were high off 
the ground, reached by shaky bamboo ‘stair- 
cases’ six or eight feet wide, leading up to a 
front veranda. 

The village was decorated for the celebra- 
tions—Hari Raya Idul Fitri, the holiday after 
the month of fasting—with palm-leaf arches 
and coloured paper garlands. At 
each end of the ‘street’ the vil- 
lagers had built set-pieces, one 
representing a motor-car sur- 
mounted by an aeroplane, the 
other a ship. In front of the 
‘motor-car’ a horde of small Boy 
Scouts in green forage-caps decor- 
ated with pearl buttons were lined 
up, led by a young man in a simi- 
lar cap and sun-glasses, very ex- 
cited, hot and important. The 
Scouts kept on turning the 
wrong way, marching when they 
shouldn’t and generally being dis- 
organized. Our arrival did noth- 
ing to help their concentration. 

The doctor was greeted by the 
village elders. The Scout-leader 
managed to line his Scouts up and 
they sang the national anthem— 
at least three times, we thought. 
Then he posed them and asked 
me to take a photograph. Next he 
insisted on ‘honouring’ the doctor, 
which involved all of us in walk- 
ing through the village from the 
‘motor-car’ to the ‘ship’, followed 
by all the Scouts, with flags and 
banners, and about half the rest of 
the village. At the ‘ship’ the 
Scout-leader posed everyone again 
for another photograph. Then 
they gave us a formal salute—and 
had to do it twice, as the doctor 
was talking the first time and 


failed to return the salute. After we escaped 
from the Scout-leader’s clutches the doctor 
examined some patients, while we drank tea 
and ate bananas and sweet biscuits in one of 
the houses. 

That afternoon we left the hospitable doc- 
tor and drove to Bangko, to spend the night 
in a government rest-house. Next morning 
when we went down to the ferry the river 
was too low for the raft to come alongside. So 
we went back to the rest-house. It rained in 
the hills that night and next morning we 
crossed the ferry without difficulty. 

Less than a hundred miles further on we 
were again held up, at a bridge just north of 
Sarolangun. It was in pieces, being repaired 
by four muscular navvies, and it was five 
hours before we could get across. 

In Bangko we had given a lift to a police- 
man’s wife with two small babies, and her two 
teen-age sisters—the “bouncing maidens’’, we 
christened them, looking at their pigtails and 
tight, European-style dresses. After the delay 


Crossing the Merangin river at Bangko: the last of seven 
ferries on the journey. Four dug-outs support the raft 
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(Above) A Sumatran village cele- 
brates the end of the Moslem fast: 
the local Boy Scouts, in light caps, 
and their leader, in dark trousers, 
lined up to have their picture taken 
in front of a set-piece representing 
amotor-car and an aeroplane. Admir- 
ing villagers wear sarongs and the 
black Moslem cap, the usual leisure 
dress of Indonesian men; at work 
shorts normally replace the sarong. 
(Right) As part of their celebra- 
trons villagers fire a bamboo cannon. 
Fumes froma lighted piece of bamboo 
dipped in paraffin are blown into 
the cannon; a light is held to the 
touch-hole, and they will explode 
with an eminently satisfying “‘boom’”’ 


at the bridge, we gladly accepted an invita- 
tion to stay the night in Sarolangun, at the 
policeman’s house. Once again we were given 
the best bedroom, and once again we asked 
for a wash. The policeman did not think we 
would like the normal washing-place, in a 
stream at the bottom of the garden, so he 
sent us to the river, escorted by the bouncing 
maidens. They insisted on taking the car, so 
instead of a discreet approach we made a 
sort of royal progress, with the bouncing 
maidens waving to all their friends. They took 
us to a theoretically secluded part of the river 
bank; it seemed, however, to be in full view 
from the main bridge. The only thing, we 
decided, was to take our bath Indonesian- 
style, in a sarong. You shed it under water to 
wash and it’s very difficult to put on again, 
especially if there is a current. Maria, linger- 
ing by the car, was questioned by a police- 
man. Her Indonesian failed to satisfy him, 
but after carefully inspecting my activities in 
the water, he went away, only to be replaced 
at the top of the bank by a horde of children 
whom not even the bouncing maidens could 
chase away. However, we reflected that if an 
Indonesian in full national dress took a bath 


Maria tries bathing Indonesian-style in a sarong: 


in a Trafalgar Square fountain, Londoners 
might also stare, not to mention the police. 
I transferred the sarong to Maria, who de- 
lighted the audience by losing the soap. 

In Lubuk Linggau next day we felt we 
were back in civilization, with a railway, tele- 
phones and a telegraph service, for the first 
time since somewhere near Padang. We en- 
quired about the road to Bengkulu; the drive 
would take about four hours, it seemed, and 
the road was “Bagus !”—good. 

This, we had already decided, was a dis- 
tinction made in Sumatra between metalled 
and unmetalled roads—a matter of prestige 
rather than actual condition. This road, 
metalled but apparently untended since the 
war, had the biggest pot-holes we had met, all 
in quite unavoidable places. Later, as we got 
away from the local traffic round Lubuk 
Linggau, it improved except on corners, 
which were badly broken up. But it was a 
beautiful road, winding gently up and over 
the Bukit Barisan; this chain of mountains 
stretches the whole length of Sumatra, from 
Atjeh to the Sunda Strait, close to the wes- 
tern coast, and we had already crossed it 
twice, to Sibolga and to Padang. 


“You shed it under water to wash and it’s very 


difficult to put on again.” Main-road traffic on the bridge added publicity to this manoeuvre 


Fort Marlborough, built by the East India Company at Bencoolen in 1714 to protect their servants 
trading in pepper. Held by the British till 1825, it was exchanged with the Dutch for Malacca 


In Tjerup, high in the hills, there were 
roses growing outside the houses, and dahlias. 
We bought tangerines, our first citrus fruit 
since leaving Padang. And, just beyond 
Tjerup, as we hurried to get to Bengkulu 
before dark, we had a puncture—the first and 
only one. We changed the wheel in front of 
a large, interested but not very polite gather- 
ing of villagers, and the delay made it impos- 
sible to reach Bengkulu. We spent the night 
on our camp-beds, in the corner of the chief 
official’s office at Kepahiang. 

In Bengkulu we took one look at the best 
hotel and decided to postpone an obvious 
accommodation problem while we called on 
the local shipping agent to see whether our 
passages from Telok Betung had been con- 
firmed. Mr Supartojo, the agent, a Javanese, 
to our delight knew all about us from the 
captain of one of his company’s ships, whom 


Under the frangipani tree: a corner of the old 
Christian cemetery. Many graves of those who 
died within fe years of their arrival show 
how unhealthy Europeans then found Bencoolen 


we had met in Padang. We had hoped to 
meet again in Bengkulu, but as we were two 
days behind schedule, the captain had already 
left and Mr Supartojo had been worried. So 
we went to stay with him and his wife, and 
wonderful hosts they proved to be, providing 
by instinct, it seemed, everything we had been 
longing for: chiefly privacy, plenty of clean 
water and somewhere to hang our laundry! 
With Mr Supartojo we paid a formal call 
on the Resident, who wanted to know all 
about our journey. We explained that 
although Bengkulu was off our route (more 
than we had expected, in fact, as the short 
route southwards was impassable because the 
bridges were down) we had wanted to see 
what remained from the days when it was a 
British possession and called Bencoolen. The 
East India Company established a post there 
in 1685, and in 1714 built a fort, Fort Marl- 
borough; the British held it until 1825 when 
Bencoolen was exchanged with the Dutch for 
Malacca. Sir Stamford Raffles was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor there for a short time immedi- 
ately before he went to Singapore in 1819. 
Inspector Aziz, a young police officer dele- 
gated by the Resident to look after us, called 
for us the next morning in the Resident’s car. 
We went first to the old fort, on a hill over- 
looking the town. The rear part now houses 
Indonesian soldiers and their families, and we 
were welcomed by an officer who showed us 
round. The fort seemed surprisingly intact, 
in a land which is not kind to buildings; but 
all except one of the old cannons had gone 
from the corner guard bastions and goats 
cropped the grass on the walls.. Inside the 
entrance tunnel we saw iron tablets from the 
oldest graves; we deciphered the epitaphs 
of George Shaw, who died in 1704, Richard 
_ Watts, died 1705, Henry Stirling, son of 
James Stirling of Keir and Marion Stewart 
“of the Kingdom of Scotland’, died 1744, 
and Captain James Cuney, died 1737. All 
were under forty years of age, and all died 
within five years of their arrival in Bencoolen. 
It was difficult to visualize the fever-ridden 
swamp they must have known, as we drove to 
an open square in the middle of the little 
town. Here, surrounded by decrepit petrol 
pumps and Chinese shops, was an incongru- 
ous little Palladian temple, a memorial to 
Thomas Parr, Raffles’ predecessor. The 
original marble tablet had been taken away 
—where, Inspector Aziz could not tell us— 
but the inscription (except for some obviously 
illegible words) had been copied onto white- 
painted boards. We read that the memorial 
had been erected on the orders of Gilbert, 
Lord Minto, after Parr “although a benevo- 


lent father to the Malay inhabitants and 
solicitous to improve their freedom” had been 
“assassinated by a murderous band” in 1807. 

We drove to the outskirts of the town 
where, on a small triangle of grass that might 
have been in any English village but for the 
palm-trees and thatched houses around it, 
stood a memorial to Captain Robert Hamil- 
ton, who died on December 15, 1793, aged 38. 

Inspector Aziz took us to the Christian 
cemetery nearby. Still in use, it contained, as 
well as more recent Dutch and other graves, 
many old British ones. These are quite char- 
acteristic and unlike anything in an English 
churchyard. There are some on the edge of 
the sea at Padang, of the same shape, but 
with inscriptions long since erased: large, 
solid, square vaults, topped with a tapering 
four-sided obelisk. 

It was strange to stand in this distant ceme- 
tery, under the banyans and fragrant frangi- 
pani, and read the familiar British names : 
Porteous, Cox, MacLean, Atkins, Johnstone 
—and the adaptable Mr Tapson, whose 
memorial had been erected “by his affection- 
ate friend Nonah” (Miss) “Jessmina”. 

British association with Bencoolen ceased 
over 100 years ago, but its memory did not 
seem to have died as we had expected. In- 
spector Aziz told us that many people in the 
town claim descent from the British and that 
physically they are always distinguishable. 
He questioned the caretaker of the cemetery, 
who might have been any rather sunburned, 
gnarled old English countryman. Yes, he 
said, his grandfather had been British—but 
the nearest we could get to the name was 
Askar. Could it have been Ascot, we won- 
dered, or Aysgarth? 

Bengkulu was the end of our sight-seeing. 
Money was getting short and we had a boat 
to catch in Telok Betung. Now that the 
journey was almost over, the bad roads 
seemed more tiring and the hotels more un- 
attractive. After a night in Lahat and an- 
other in Martapura, we arrived in the com- 
parative luxury of the government rest-house 
in Tandjung Karang—the town of which 
Telok Betung is the port. We spun out the 
enjoyment of our arrival to the full. “Dari- 
mana, Njonja?” everybody asked, “Where are 
you from ?”—the courteous greeting to travel- 
lers. “Dari Medan—from Medan”, we re- 
plied proudly. “Allah!” they said, “and 
where are the men?” ... We had no time to 
give satisfactory explanations before we left 
next morning on the sixteen-hour boat trip 
back to Djakarta. We had been twenty-one 
days on the road from Medan, and had 
travelled just 2080 miles. 
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Peanuts on the Tidewater 


by JOHN USBORNE 


By friendly agreement with the master I 
jumped ship at Boston, having promised to 
rejoin her at her coaling station down in New- 
port News, Virginia, whenever she was ready 
to sail. Officially I was purser, but the post, 
since she was a 2500-ton collier, was super- 
numerary. In fact I was a deck-hand dogs- 
body. 

After four days with friends in Harvard I 
took the Greyhound Bus from Boston to Nor- 
folk, Virginia. It was an overnight trip 
through New York, New Jersey, Wilmington, 
down the Delaware peninsula to meet the 
dawn in Pocomoke City, just short of the 
Virginia-Maryland border. 

When I travel in strange countries I amuse 
myself by trying to identify the crops grown, 
the trees, the birds and butterflies. The dawn 
for me on this occasion could not have broken 
on more exciting country. We had passed into 
the South; it was my first, long-awaited visit 
there. On what luxuriance was the sun to 
shine that morning of late September? The 
road was lined with crape-myrtle hedges; 
there was wattle in the gardens; there were 
woods of long-leaved pine. But it, was as flat 
as the tulip fields of Haarlem. I studied the 
map. At least half of Virginia is flat, Tide- 
water flats and Piedmont flats. Excellent for 
tobacco and truck-farming. This peninsula 
was evidently for the latter. Lettuces, cab- 
bages, beans, sweet-corn, melons. The light 
became clearer. Soon the fields were divided 
between hog-corn and what seemed to be 
lucerne. The Greyhound bounded on too 
quickly for proper identification. It began to 
get on my nerves after that sleepless night. 
But as we approached Kiptopeke Beach and 
the long ferry ride across Chesapeake Bay to 
Norfolk, I parked the frustration and ate a 
hearty ferry breakfast. 

Norfolk, the great naval base, is an ugly 
place any day of the week. On a hot Sunday 
morning it is a place to leave hastily behind. 
I took a bus by Portsmouth and Dismal Swamp 
to Suffolk. The flat land was baking hard in 
the sun. Bird-sized butterflies settled onto the 
dusty road, turkey buzzards wheeled above it. 
On each side maize, sere and heavy, with ears 
showing gold through the husk and, alternat- 
ing with the maize, here soya bean lush and 
green, there ... what? As we drew into the 
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outskirts of Suffolk, the question had been 
answered for me. On hoardings, on houses, on 
warehouses loud notices blared in the hard 
light of a Virginia noon: PEANUT PRO- 
CESSING PLANT . . . DRIVE CARE- 
FULLY SUFFOLK PEANUT CAPITOL 
OF THE WORLD WELCOMES YOU. 

In half an hour I was walking, pack on back, 
past Cahoon Pond, south-west of Suffolk, 
when I got a lift with a truck-load of last 
year’s peanuts. As the driver swerved to miss 
a fast but irresponsible Pontiac, he swore. 
“Peanuts!” he said. Before he had set me 
down at Mr Roberts’ farm in Holland he had 
sworn “Peanuts” at least six times. 

I chose to introduce myself to this farm 
only because two youths in Suffolk had recom- 
mended it as “‘a good nearby farm’’. Little had 
I expected it to be the experimental station 
of the whole of Virginia for peanuts, un- 
doubtedly the leading peanut farm, as far as 
techniques are concerned, in the world, and 
the farm to which our own Groundnut Scheme 
scientists had come for advice—advice, in- 
cidentally, which they did not take. It was 
hitch-hiker’s luck. 

That hot Sunday afternoon, while Mr 
Roberts, the overseer, and his family slept 
through their siesta, I wandered down the 
rows of strange vegetation, trying to decypher 
the code signs, to guess the varieties, At every 
step large moths and cicadas jumped before 
me, sizzling. Mourning Doves flushed from 
the rows of ripening cotton, the tight stands 
of soya bean. 

That night I slept in a bag under the stars 
between a row of hybrid maize and a row of 
peanuts, sung to sleep by the massed choir of 
cicadas. I woke late to the hilarious flute- 
notes of a Mocking Bird from a telephone 
wire. As I stood up in my pyjamas three 
coloured workers peered at me in amazement 
between the corn. 

After breaking my fast at a “diner” in Hol- 
land, I began my day’s work, kindly organized 
by Mr E. T. Batten, an agronomist and head 
of the farm. First job was to pick cotton with 
the coloured folk. On an experimental field 
women with their numerous flocks of children, 
mothers and possibly grandmothers were 
working up the lines filling sacks. For me 
there are three blissful sensations in farming : 


one is scything rhythmically through long and 
slightly wet grass, another smelling freshly 
dried lucerne, and the last, but probably the 
best, is the sensation to be got from hand- 
picking cotton. When picked, the cotton-boll 
expands like a conjurer’s silk handkerchief and 
glistens with a white that is purer than driven. 
snow. For this, in weather that every English- 
man dreams about but never knows, these 
fortunate people were earning $3 for each 
100 lbs picked. The average daily weight 
picked per person was about 160 lbs, which 
means good money to add to a family treasury 
already adequately stocked by the menfolk. 
The rest of the day was concerned directly 
or indirectly with peanuts. 

To the stranger peanuts—or goober peas, 
as they are sometimes called—are obviously 
clover-type, leguminous plants. The nuts are 
produced from the roots, which accounts for 
our calling them groundnuts. On a healthy 
plant as many as fifty nuts will mature. Be- 
cause the peanut is almost entirely self-pollin- 
ating, very few cross-breeds have been made, 
and agronomists must be content to improve 
methods of growing existing varieties. 

For only about 100 years has the peanut 
been grown commercially in the United 


States, and no part of the country has been 
found better for it than the light, sandy loams 
of the Tidewater of southern Virginia between 
the James River and the North Carolina 
border. Until just before the Civil War 
tobacco was the dominant crop here as else- 
where in Virginia and North Carolina. The 
boost came not only from the Union soldiers 
who fought over the territory and sent the 
goobers home to their families, but from the 
fact that tobacco monoculture had starved the 
soil, and it was noticed that the peanuts en- 
joyed the light soil and seemed to improve it. 
In 1870 national production was 1,500,000 
lbs : in 1942 about 3,000,000,000 Ibs. 

In the Suffolk district 40 per cent of cultiv- 
able land is down to peanuts. A good average 
on the Tidewater farms today is 17-18 bags 
of peanuts per acre and the price about $13 
a bag. Good farmers gross about $300 an 
acre. The food is one of the most universally 
palatable grown anywhere and, since its pro- 
tein content is 41-50 per cent, it is unbeaten 
by any farm crop as nourishment for both 
human beings and animals. Furthermore its 
vines supply half of all the hay for local live- 
stock and the peanuts left in the ground after 
aarvesting—sometimes as much as 800 lbs per 


Four generations of Virginia Tidewater farmers. Peanut growers have benefited immensely from 
new systems of crop rotation and breeds of plants and animals developed by the Experimental Farm 
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All photographs, except two, by courtesy of The Farm Quarterly, Cincinnati, Ohio, U 
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A peanut plant of the Jumbo variety, grown by the Experi- 
mental Farm, bearing eighty nuts against the average fifty 


acre—are “hogged down”, or rooted for by 
free-ranging pigs, which as a result put on 
weight fast and lend that distinctive fatty 
flavour to the famous Smithfield hams of 
Virginia. 

When I arrived in Suffolk that morning at 
the end of September, I had little plan except 
to hitch-hike to the hinterland of southern 
Virginia, hope to reach the Shenandoah valley 
and get back to Newport News before my 
ship sailed out of Chesapeake Bay. I could 
not have walked in at the Tidewater Experi- 
mental Farm at a more exciting time. They 
were to start picking cotton the following day, 
and it was a good crop on land formerly 
thought to be too far north for it. Some varie- 
ties of hybrid maize were ready for harvest, 
some were already in the drying machines. 
But best of all I had hit the very week when 
they were preparing to harvest the peanuts. 
This week each year, they told me, was a 
time of nerves and excitement throughout the 
Tidewater district. It is not easy to decide 
when peanuts are ready for digging. The 
nuts, they say, must have a pinkish colour 
inside and only the expert knows just how 
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pink and just what percentage of 
them should have reached that 
stage. For, as with potatoes, there 
is never a time when one can say 
that all the fruit is mature. The 
expert has to judge when the crop 
is at a prime beyond which more 
nuts deteriorate than mature. 

I left the cotton field for a 
field of peanuts, where Mr Mil- 
ler, the plant pathologist, and his 
coloured assistant, Miss Clemen- 
tine Buggs, were working. With 
most tender care he was forking 
up plants so as to leave no nuts 
in the ground, while she at a 
table counted the nuts on each, 
recorded them in grades and ac- 
cording to the number at each 
‘peg’ on the lateral branches. On 
each of these pegs she affixed a 
ring of some significant colour. 
Mr Miller explained. He had 
been trying to discover what was 
the most profitable distance be- 
tween each plant in a row and 
he believed that he had proved 
that a much greater distance was 
necessary than was usual in that 
district. In passing, of course, he 
was testing the plants for ripe- 
ness and had decided they could 
do with another three or four days. 

I asked Mr Miller if he would explain the 
purpose and plan of the farm. It was their 
task, he said, to establish for the Tidewater 
district the best possible way of making a liv- 
ing out of peanuts. It sounded simple, but he 
assured me it was not. And it was at this 
point that he told me about the team of 
British groundnut scientists who visited the 
farm soon after the end of the war. “They 
were’, he said, “as fine a body of scientists in 
their field as you could find anywhere. But 
peanuts, you know, respond to a little love 
and a great deal of patient attention. Your 
team were in too much of a hurry for results, 
too proud to accept half-a-dozen experienced 
Americans to advise them on the spot and, 
here at any rate, too elegant to get their hands 
dirty.” He said that peanuts were perverse 
creatures. They liked hot weather and plenty 
of it, but they liked the more rain the later 
into the season. They liked, in fact they in- 
sisted on, light, well-drained soil, but they 
were no good in anything but the richest soil. 
They hated weeds, although there were few 
plants which attracted more and were harder 
to keep free of them. And when all that was 


said, there was more. Disease and pest had to 
be warded off with constant spraying. “The 
soil here”, he said, “‘is just right, the growing 
season’s just the right length and it rains like 
hell most evenings in the summer when we 
need it most.” 

Mr Miller stressed that the most important 
thing with the peanut was to restore the fertil- 
ity to the soil which it removes. Though it is 
leguminous and makes its own nitrogen, the 
peanut plant, if lifted properly, imposes big 
demands on the soil. Before the price reached 
today’s high register and less care was taken 
to dig them, the device of hogging down had 
a dual advantage. The hogs cleared up all 
remaining nuts, putting on weight quickly, 
and left the field rich in organic manure. The 
Virginia peanut farmer became a hog-farmer 
as well and this section of Virginia achieved 
the fame for ham mentioned above. Very 
often this was enough to induce farmers to 
over-exercise peanuts in their rotations or even 
virtually to exclude other crops from their 
systems. It was one of the tasks of the Tide- 
water Experimental Farm to discourage this 
malpractice, though for many years now there 
had been few who followed the old ways. It 
soon became common practice to alternate 
with maize and, for a third crop, a good grass 
mixture. Pigs fatten almost as quickly on 
maize as on peanuts and form a less oily and 
less richly flavoured flesh as a result. This 
was all to the good. In the early thirties 
America was beginning to be transformed by 
what some have called the greatest revolution 
of all time. All over the Corn Belt the old, 
open-pollinated maize, irregular in ripening 
habits, susceptible to disease and pests and 
averaging about twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, gave place to the new hybrids, and 
. within a few years a national harvest of 
2,600,000,000 bushels shot up to 3,180,000,000 
while the acreage was cut by 14,000,000. And 
it was a happy chance which brought the 
soya bean into common American use at a 
time when these acres became available. For 
soya beans, like peanuts, are leguminous and 
were able to put heart into soil often badly 
eroded by imprudent concentration on maize. 
In the Corn Belt now soya beans form an 
essential part in the rotation and produce a 
magnificent addition to the world’s food 
supply. ; 

Though this revolution hit the Tidewater 
area of southern Virginia in good time, and 
the improvement in maize yields led to the 
raising of more hogs, the soya beans made 
slow progress as a partner in the farm rota- 
tion. Mr Miller told me the Experimental 


Station were using their influence to get it 
into every farmer’s rotation. ‘You must re- 
member,” he said, “it isn’t only the nuts we 
steal from the soil; we use the vine as hay to 
feed to stock. That leaves a serious shortage 
of minerals such as phosphorus, potassium, 
calcium and magnesium. We like the rotation 
which uses soybeans in the third year, has 
them hogged off, and when the hogs have 
cleaned up, seeds to rye grass as a winter 
cover-crop. After peanuts cotton does well, 
seeded after the first picking to crimson 
clover.” 

But here another problem arises, a problem 
outlined to me when I visited Mr Taylor, the 
station’s biologist and veterinarian, down in 
the hog section. When I arrived, he was clip- 
ping the sharp eye-teeth of a fresh litter of 
young pigs, docking the umbilical cords, dab- 
bing them with antiseptic, snipping the ears 
in three places and handing them to a farm 
hand for weighing. He talked to me as he 
worked. “Hogs raised on peanuts, soybeans 
and corn’, he said, “have a nicer meat than 
hogs raised mainly on peanuts. In the old 
days folk liked the oily peanut-fed ham. To- 
day we like our ham firmer and less rich in 
flavour. The corn and the soybean help that 
way, but we still can’t get enough of that 
oiliness out of the meat.” And he held up a 
little piglet. “Keep your fingers crossed,” he 
said. “This little guy may make history.” 


The solution, Mr Taylor thought, lay not 
with the food, not with the crops locally 
grown round the peanut as rotation, but with 
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(Above) Peanut plants are very susceptible to disease and weeds and have to be sprayed and hoed 
continually during the growing season. (Below) After lifting, the plants are stacked around 
poles and when dry are hauled to the ‘pickers’. The leaves and stems make a high-protein ‘hay’ 
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(Above) The nuts are separated from the haulms by the picker, a machine not unlike an ordinary 
grain-thresher. Bundles of dried vines are seen piled behind the sacks. (Below) The drying, 
grading and marketing of peanuts for human consumption is a major industry in Suffolk, Virginia 
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urtesy of the Virginia Agricultural Lxperiment Siatuon 
Peanuts inevitably left in the ground after harvesting would germinate, thus rendering rotation less 
effective, and so hogs are put onto the ground to clear them. As peanuts make the flesh too oily, 


strains of hogs less liable to this tendency are being bred. (Above) A Canadian-Yorkshire cross. 
(Below) The intercropping of maize with soya beans will enrich the soil and augment the food supply 
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the breed of pig. “In this part of the country”, 
he explained, “the hog which makes the 
Smithfield ham makes oily flesh easily. We 
on this station decided to try to breed a strain 
which, while fattening quickly on the local 
diet, had a minimum tendency to make oily 
meat.” And he asked me if I had ever eaten 
Danish ham. 

The Danish Landrace is generally thought 
to be the most efficient food-converter of all 
pigs. Its flesh is firm and deep and it makes it 
fast. Hog-breeders all over the United States 
have for years coveted it, but the Danish 
government jealously restrict its export for 
breeding. Mr Taylor’s story may go down to 
history on a level with the story of how the 
rubber tree was pirated from Brazil into 
Malaya by the authorities at Kew Gardens. 
Somehow, he told me, his station got wind of 
a cross between a Danish Landrace and a 
Black Hampshire and another between a Lan- 
drace and a Yorkshire. By skilful crossing and 
introducing genetic tendencies from local 
breeds, he believed he was now within easy 
hailing distance of producing the perfect local 
hog. “And here’s the boy,” he said, as he 
handed a struggling piglet to the man on 
the weighing machine. ‘Keep your fingers 
crossed,” he repeated. 

My last visit was to the head of the station, 
Mr Batten. I found him in the maize-drying 
plant plunging an auger into the heart of a 
heap of recently harvested maize. “You see,” 
he said, as he withdrew his auger and studied 
the moisture meter, “not dry yet. And there’s 
corn still on the stalk.”” When they had dis- 
covered the best way to grow peanuts and 
had bred the best hog for the Tidewater farms, 
there was a major problem left which so far 
had not been solved. ‘The best hybrid corn 
for us’, he said, “matures too near the time 
for peanuts. We want to get it all out of the 
way before we have to lift the peanuts. As it 
is we have to dry it artificially, and that’s un- 
satisfactory, chiefly because, in our care to 
avoid tainting the corn with the fuel, we must 
waste a lot of heat.” But Mr Batten believed 
there was a good hope of overcoming this diffi- 
culty. There is still some distance to go in 
the science of hybridizing maize. The old 
open-pollinated varieties were not only irregu- 
lar in time taken to mature, they were also 
much later than the new hybrids. “Not long 
ago’, he said, “there was no corn to mature 
in less than 130 days. Now we are getting 
varieties which do it in 108 days, and there’s 
little reason why this shouldn’t be bettered. 
If so, we shall have the time and the labour 
to deal with the peanuts undisturbed.” 


Mr Miller had mentioned to me in passing 
that the peanut vines were fed as hay to stock 
after the picking. As this picking was usually 
done in November when the vines had ob- 
viously dropped their leaves, I felt this part 
of the economics might be questionable. I 
put it to Mr Batten. “D’you know what we’re 
working on now?” he replied. “It’s an arti- 
ficial peanut-drier, so we can dig the peanuts 
green, dry them quickly, without the hazard- 
ous business of stacking and waiting till 
November for picking, and preserve the best 
leguminous properties of the vines for hay.” 
And, leaning against the big wheel of an 
elaborate-looking peanut-digger, this big man 
wore a big, knowing smile. “I guess the 
farmers around this neck of the woods will 
like us a whole lot if we can do that for 
them.” 

And if they can do that for them, not only 
will the Tidewater Experimental Farm have 
earned a great popularity with the local 
farmers for showing them how to make a 
better living, but it will have completed in a 
small way what Man must complete wherever 
he chooses to grow his food, namely, the cycle 
from what botanists call Climax Vegeta- 
tion to what they call a Biotic Equilibrium. 
In the early days of the 17th century when 
Opechancanough’s Indians roamed the Tide- 
water swamps and recognized the white man 
as a serious threat to their way of life, when 
his niece, Pocahontas, the nonpareil of Vir- 
ginia, saved the usurpers from extinction, 
Man the Despoiler set in motion that cycle 
which Man seems designed by the Creator 
to perform in the pattern of things. He de- 
nuded and destroyed the land to feed and 
clothe his fast-multiplying people, thereby 
risking their eventual nakedness and hunger, 
but was destined by the working of that divine 
spark which distinguishes him from the lower 
animals to save himself. Where he had found 
plenty not to his choosing, he brought scarcity 
from which he created a new plenty, 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 


When I walked out into the road that 
evening heading for the setting sun and 
watched the light ripple of wind along the 
seemingly endless rows of peanuts and listened 
to the paper-rustling of the yellowing corn 
and heard the faint hum of the Negro families 
in the cotton field, I felt a new pride in the 
human race. The year was 1950. Somehow 
I felt the day had been auspicious for peace 
and plenty for the second half of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 
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My Worst Journey—Il 


by WILLIAM SANSOM 


This is the second article of a series in which some of our more distinguished contributors place 
their memorably abhorrent journeys in scales of badness which they have chosen for themselves. 
Mr Sansom’s latest novel, A Bed of Roses (Hogarth Press), affords fresh evidence of his sensi- 
tive appreciation of travel which has been deadened by the dullness of that long last home lap 


NEVER have I, on camel-back, been surprised 
by the sudden Touareg; nor have I yet, at 
the sound of the wolf-pack drawing near the 
sleigh, had to sacrifice my companion : I can- 
not even claim to have suffered for, or been 
suffered for, more than a few seconds on the 
back of a mule. Never, in fact, has this unen- 
terprising writer had anything like an up-to- 
standard bad journey. 

Nothing worse has befallen him than the 
ordinary risks of middlish-class travel about 
Europe and the very tip of northern Africa. 
He has been hove to for the night in the 
middle of the North Sea in a big modern 
Danish liner, when the seas were sufficient to 
smash most of the glass windows aboard and 
cause a sofa to run over a steward’s leg and 
break it; then there was the big old French 
aeroplane that circled for three hours over 
Croydon in a lightning storm, but though fuel 
was running out the brandy was not, so that 
turned out supportably; and there was the 
night spent from Vienna to Paris with a 
bearded Rumanian peasant woman, heavy 
with middle age, asleep on his lap; and the 
very first journey on horseback, when a fly 
stung the horse and it bolted across the valu- 
able greens of Walton Heath Golf Course, 
with himself for once not afraid but wonder- 
fully transmuted into a Red Indian—and so 
on. None of these can be counted a really 
bad journey. On the contrary, such minor 
mishaps usually enliven the road, qualms im- 
prove upon tranquillity. 

Looking back, what seems to me the worst 
kind of journey of all has been the journey 
that is dull, that spreads its hours intolerably 
forward and itches, itches to be over. Tele- 
graph poles, magnificent mountain gorges, the 
black night or the beautiful lakes race by 
compounding upon themselves to simulate a 
nightmare stasis, and one is unmoved except 
by the screaming impulse to move faster and 
get it over. An access of bile, a recess of the 
mind’s enterprise, unsuccessful company— 
many things can cause such impatient dull- 
ness, which is absolutely unqualified by what 
passes beyond the window, a Carcassonne or 
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a Pontine Marsh. 

To describe this kind of worst journey at 
its proper emotional level could not make 
anything but dull reading. But it seems a gun 
worth sticking to, for it is the truth, and there 
is one consistently dull journey whose ingre- 
dients are particular and which I have often 
wanted to wonder about : this is the last stage 
of the return journey—in my case so often 
from Dover to London. 

For argument’s sake, let us take the return 
to England in a likely month, October. 
Aboard the Channel steamer, if it is English, 
mixed portents show. There is the pleasure 
and reassurance of bacon and eggs served 
among silverish coffee pots on white damask 
tablecloths of good area at about three shil- 
lings and sixpence, after you have become 
used to paying eight or ten shillings for some- 
thing similar served on paper. So far so good. 
But later, in the bar, the first shadow falls— 
a first contact is made with the great English 
puritan undertow. Something about the bar- 
man. Something different from the volatile 
ease to which you have become accustomed. 
He is so solid, so near to being grim, a man 
of stern self-possessed movement who as he 
takes your money looks pointedly away—as 
though money or drink should not be men- 
tioned. It may be a seaman’s trick, like look- 
ing away when he talks to you. But it is sug- 
gestive too of justice dispensed, as though he 
had provided some permitted ration of vice 
which he is powerless to withhold. Of course 
he is a nice fellow and will have a chat if you 
invite him. And perhaps he is simply acting 
the impassivity of the best English service— 
but to me it is the puritan shadow. 

Somewhere about three-quarters way 
across the Channel the sky becomes clouded 
and finally Dover appears colourless in what 
almost seems to be grey mist, but is not, is no 
more than lightlessness. I am biassed about 
the weather? A bit: but it is surprising how 
many times this is so, how often a dismal sky 
provides a pall of what next is to come, the 
Customs. 

Now I must confess to a personal inability 
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to pass through the Customs without being 
knocked cock-eyed by guilt. I am a rotten 
smuggler, and so I never smuggle. But even 
so I feel thoroughly in the wrong. Something, 
I feel, however explicable, will be held against 
me. The Customs Officers are usually most 
polite. I imagine they are also wise, and 
magically perceptive : I have always felt that 
if I had charge of the education of a young 
man I would try to smuggle him for a period 
into a Customs Officers’ School, if there is 
such a thing—there I feel he would learn 
better than anywhere else how to size up the 
intentions of his fellow men. However . . . 
passed clean by those careful-eyed gentlemen, 
I would tread more or less relieved onto the 
railway platform: but the sense of guilt is 
never compensated for; I am without doubt 
upset. 

The bookstall for a paper or two, your seat 
—and the first result of nostalgia’s assuage- 
ment, nausea. Headlines just the same as 
when you left, still the same kind of old 
grumble, mew murder. Advertisements 
brighter and hollower than ever. However .. . 
patience, don’t take it too hard, you’ll be al- 
lowed a drink as soon as a hundred teas have 
been served, and in any case you'll soon be 
THERE. You'll soon be kissing loved ones, 
shaking liked ones, pacing the hearth and 
opening the post. (It is about here that I 
ought to say I am no anglophobe, I like Eng- 
land and I always want to get home; I am 
not forever grumbling for the Latin sun, | 
cannot be wrapped up in that old parcel.) 
Meanwhile, isn’t it strange to sit in a var- 
nished electric-canoe of a train after all 
those tall steel caravans the other side of the 
water? 

It may be somewhere about Ashford that 
you feel you’re well over halfway and begin 
to start to think about looking over the lug- 
gage and about the possibilities of a taxi... 
But then comes that fatal glance through the 
misting window-panes—and you see it, Ash- 
ford. Flashing equably by, Ashford. Where 
is Ashford? How far? How long? The fact 
must be firmly faced that the smooth canoe- 
journey is less than a third done. 

Can it be possible? Plainly Ashford can : 
but can this critical access of impatience be 
possible, after travelling perhaps a day and 
a night, all the long way from cypress to 
poplar, from roofs of apricot tile to the blue 
gables of the north, by bus and train and 
train and boat, with numberless half-hours 
and hours to spare on platforms and quays, 
in cafés and buvettes, on the way? It can. 

For by some mystery of the appetites this 


is the longest part of the whole journey, these 
near three hours are longer than all the 
twenty-four before. The speed is the same, 
the action smoother. But an acute galloping 
impatience will not be reasoned with, and be- 
ing impatience it turns its perverted snout on 
the things patience quite liked a little while 
before. Southern Railway Green! Could any 
more sickening colour have been chosen for a 
mechanical worm to blazon on the natural 
green of the countryside? And this coach— 
at first its warmth of wood and dark uphol- 
stery seemed comforting. But the warmth 
carries a wealth of soot, an old smell of par- 
ticular coal-smoke, a special fust rising from 
the padded seats—and aren’t the electric 
bulbs weak, yellow, dark as if the very light 
were being soaked up by the dull browns 
about? So! A snarl for our good warm 
wooden carriages? Yes. Because this whole 
mood is irrational, as impatient of reason as it 
is of the intolerable minutes flying so slowly 
by at sixty miles the hour. 

Once Cyril Connolly, in an essay on ambi- 
valent feelings towards England, made a truly 
generous statement for one who is said to en- 
joy good food: “. . . what a subtle glow of 
nationality one feels in ordering a dish that 
one knows will be bad and being able to eat 
it! The French do not understand cooking, 
only good cooking—this is where we score.” 
No such kindly thoughts here! Not on this last 
bile-weary lap. Looking round at the littered 
tea-trays, at the slices of slab-cake drily crum- 
bling, at the pots secreting their dark brown 
brew, I can no longer think of tea in simple 
terms of tannic poison but only now as a 
symbol of English self-righteousness. A nice 
cup of tea. A cupper. How coyly it rings! 
Or how emphatically it is intoned, with stif- 
fened jaw through martyred lips, as though 
the castle were besieged and this at least, as 
a modest virtuous right, or rite, could be re- 
quested by the hard-done-by defender. Self- 
righteousness is the most common butt for 
ridicule the world over; it is at the root of 
more jokes than any other sentiment: for 
many reasons, and in defiance of their many 
virtues, the English have a larger dose of 
self-righteousness than most. (It is suspicious, 
too, that ours seems to be the only language 
that writes the word “I” with a capital letter 
—though this may be no more than a calli- 
graphic convenience.) And to add to the 
trouble, the Englishman chooses to remain 
largely inarticulate—he expresses his self- 
righteousness and its litter of disapproval not 
with his tongue, which could invite fair argu- 
ment, but with his eyes. We are an intolerant 
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lot and make no bones of showing it; and here 
by intolerance i do not mean tyranny but 
plain shameless amazement that others, either 
in a thousand subtle measures of class or 
habit, or in the broader fields of national or 
racial difference, are different from the Self. 

So again to face the searching eye—after 
weeks of easy Latin acceptance. And the train 
is pulling between neatly pocketed fields, by 
trim new houselets, and as it is dusk and the 
clouds hang low England is not looking her 
best. The life of advertisements easily asserts 
itself : in each red-roofed window are those 
over-bright family groups, or perhaps one or 
other of the character-artisans who offer their 
product with such grave self-satisfaction, tidy- 
ing up yet another day? 

Another day. Somewhere between the 
wearisome stations someone opens a backdoor 
to walk into a garden, or a shopping street 
reveals its routine of buses, and this uncovers 
a further irritation—has this all been going 
on, methodically, every day, irrespective of 
our own glorious absence? Unaware of it? 
Remember the last time? Walking into the 
tobacconist’s after an eventful month away 
among the southern agaves, and brimming 
with boasts of this—and the tobacconist’s 
answer? “Been away? Thought I’d missed 
you the last day or two.” 

And oh heavens, it’s only Tonbridge ! 

Now time becomes.a palpable ache, time is 
doing its watched-kettle trick, time is hanging 
back on itself as ruthlessly as a schoolroom 
clock. And now someone asks it, the time. 
The answer, such-and-such. “Oh, then there’s 
only another hour!” Only. 

There is nothing to be done about it. One 
cannot go and wash one’s hands again. 
Another drink might do a little craven good. 
Meanwhile a further question is brought up, 
the whole question of voices. They are all, or 
most, speaking English. We’re back in cliché- 
land. “My, I feel like the wreck of the Hes- 
perus !” “Pretty dubious, actually, old man.” 
“T-said-to-her-I-said, I said: Brenda!” For 
weeks the clichés of other tongues have fallen 
on ears that cannot understand them; so fast 
they came and so many that they sounded 
no more than delightful bird-warble. But now 
the chitter becomes chatter, illusion a brass 
tack. The world of small-talk, and particu- 
larly now the banalities of holiday and loot, 
clouds down like a fog. Impatience denies 
tolerance, this chatter, at the Tonbridge stage, 
cannot be overheard as the innocent measure 
it is (small-talk always has a face, it is the face 
that counts) but only as the echo of all dull 
days ahead. 
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Station after station hurls by in the grow- 
ing dark: unbelievable how many there are; 
and how many still? Try as one will to read 
their names, the letters are just illegible at 
such a speed. And soon the worst is to be 
suffered—the sight of more lights than usual, 
the birth of a suburb, its extension into a 
town, the outstretching of a metropolis, the 
beginnings indeed of London at last! How 
the heart heaves itself! How light the burden 
seems now at last unshouldered! ... And 
then, very suddenly, the lights damp out and 
it is all fields again. Black, black fields. 
Sevenoaks? Who knows? Who, now, can 
care. 

But finally as the eye wanders once more 
distastefully round the brass door-fittings, the 
luggage-rack brackets, the little flaps of 
brown curtain which at another time might 
be well appreciated as in the best railway 
taste, the fields are indeed ended, green belts 
have grown fewer, drawn themselves tighter, 
suburbs begin in earnest, Penge, Herne Hill 
and Brixton throw open dim-lit platforms, 
and finally someone at the end of the carriage 
with the most luggage or children begins to 
bestir himself. It is a signal for general up- 
rising, coats and bags and baskets and sticks 
and nowadays harpoons are shifted and 
shumbled and jostled and bumped and the 
English begin to look pretty good after all, 
and they speak so nicely. 

Victoria! The firm feeling of the terminal 
platform. The smell of only London. The 
hideous forecourt and the deep-sourced de- 
light of squab leather taxis that make it such 
a pleasure. And thereafter the sweep of 
squares, the lights, the grey stone and reticent 
plaster and the oil-black roadways and all 
the magic solidity (built here on marsh and 
oyster shells) of London. 

A sad story with a happy ending. But it 
is always miserably sad for me. Impatience 
is great evil. Being impatient is far more un- 
pleasant than the high seas off Norway in a 
small ship with a Christmas tree tied to each 
mast, or mewing through the Scillonian fog, 
or being the only man in a six-berth couchette 
from Cerbére to Paris. Impatience means 
always looking ahead, not at. Impatience 
means the loss of all good feeling for those 
about you. Impatience destroys a hundred 
other small pleasures—like the look of the city 
into which you are entering, for by that time 
only the bag-rack is in your eye. Impatience 
is the ruin of.good travel. Is there, then, a 
moral to such a sad story? One. Go by 
boat and train and all slow measures, go as 
slowly as you can—but fly back. 


